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NEXT MONTH 


During May the anniversary of the founding of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, the outstanding Catholic charity organiza- 
tion in the country, if not in the world, will be celebrated. The 
first conference of the Society, in America, was formed in St. 
Louis, Missouri, in the year 1845. The Rev. M. J. Huber, 
C.Ss. R. has visited the scene of the founding, has examined the 
records of the important event, and will present in the May 
LicuoriANn a sketch of its origin, aims, personnel, and first accom- 
plishments. All members and friends of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society will be intensely interested in this article. 
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The charge of bigotry and prejudice is often wrongly made 
More than that, bigotry is not seldom charged with injustices and 
crimes that are not its products at all. A certain young man comes 
to realize this after a talk with Father Tim Casey, who, in the 
May LicuoriaN, takes him to task for attributing his lack of suc- 
cess to the prejudice of “the masons.” His own shiftlessness has 
much more to do with it. 
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The subject of the series, “Gathered at Dawn,” in the May 
LicuorIAN will be a little Spanish boy who reached the age of 


only eight years. His name is Antonio Martinez de la Pedraja. 
The Rev. P. J. Etzig obtains his information for these studies of 
child-saints from reliable and first-hand sources, and none of the 
facts or stories presented are in any sense fiction. 
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Many houses have been featured in stories published in THE 
LicuortANn. There is one, in a certain city, whose tale has not 
yet been told. It is occupied now by only one person, and, be- 
cause of that person’s history, it is called, in the May LiGuoRIAN, 
“The House of Darkness.” 
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The Visitor 


Gather ye here in the morning gray, 
Just as the night turns back to the day. 

Hasten your steps while the sweet bells ring; 

For the Visitor comes a-visiting. 


The candfes burn on their stands of gold, 
Telling the story so oft times told — 

*Tis a song of love that each heart may sing — 

While the Visitor comes a-visiting. 


Beauty and Peace, in the hush, join hands, 
While the priestly form at the Altar stands; 
And each murmured prayer to the Throne takes wing, 
As the Visitor comes a-visiting. 


Here is the portal of Heaven’s bright gate, 
At the Altar stone where the Angels wait. 

And each glad heart shall its treasure bring, 

For the Visitor comes a-visiting. 


He comes to His own their load to share — 
To the blessed few who are waiting there, 
And with greater strength to the Cross they cling, 
When the Visitor comes a-visiting. 


—Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 









































Father Tim Casey 


“ »*TWAS A GREAT MISSION” 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


They were a pair of tired, happy men—Father Timothy Casey and 
the missionary—too tired to be of any earthly use awake, too happy to 
go to bed and sleep. The final sermon of the mission had been preached, 
the Papal Benediction given, the church locked, and the janitor sent 
home. Here they were, the two of them, settled down in the pastor’s 
home-like, book-littered study. Father Casey had taken a restful posture 
in the big arm-chair from which he ruled St. Mary’s Parish, and pre- 
tended to rule his household and the world. As for the household, he 
knew very well, in his heart, that old Mary Ellen ruled that; and the 
world, well, it was growing daily so topsy-turvy that he sometimes asked 
had it any rulers at all. The missionary sat opposite in the leather- 
covered chair with the bright brass nails. Mary Ellen had noticed his 
partiality for it early in the mission, and from that time forward she 
stood guard like a hawk to see that no man dared take “the missionary’s 
chair, if you plaze.” | 

“It was a great mission, entirely,” Father Casey said—for the hun- 
dredth time. 


“They turned out well—and they are good listeners,” the missionary 
agreed. 

“I wonder if there is another family in the whole wide world so 
happy tonight as the Blairs. Oh, how they had prayed and prayed for 
Cyril Blair to come back to his God. There is no finer man than Blair ; 
but somehow the devil had got hold of him and wouldn’t let go. Many 
a wet eye watched him go up to the altar rail this morning with his wife 
and his three little sons. However when I saw him there last night for 
the consecration of the children and the parish to the Blessed Mother of 
God, I knew the job was done.” 

“Friday morning I caught you dancing a jig or singing a Magnificat, 
which was it?” the missionary prompted. 

“Probably both. I was hardly responsible for what I did. The 
three hardest cases in the parish, bar none. Oh, what heartaches they 
have caused me, what hardened, hopeless sinners they seemed! I was 
giving Holy Communion when suddenly I saw the three of them kneel- 
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ing right there before me as pious as nuns. When I got back to the 
sacristy I blubbered.” Even while he said this, his voice thickened and 
his eyes filled. Impatiently he slapped away a tear and protested: 
“What’s wrong with me? Am I getting to be an old softy in dodder- 
ing second childhood ?” 

“Don’t be ashamed of tears of joy for the return of the prodigals, 
Father Casey. If there is rejoicing among the angels of God, why 
shouldn’t the pastor do a bit of rejoicing too?” 


“And Dolores Radigan,” Father Casey continued, “she that was so 
daffy about that non-Catholic lawyer, dropped him cold. Everybody 
could see that she was condemning herself to lifelong unhappiness and 
remorse—everybody, that is, but Dolores. The mission showed her. 
And the Burkes and the Shays settled a bitter feud that started twenty 
years ago when the Burke pup took a mouthful of feathers out of the 
Shay rooster. They celebrated the reconciliation with a big dinner to- 
day. I dropped in for a minute, and I must say I never saw a heartier 
reunion. Oh, it was a great mission, entirely.” 


“A mission is a time of extraordinary grace. It ought to produce 
such results—especially after the pastor has prepared the ground as 
thoroughly as you did, Father Casey. These are the spectacular fea- 
tures. But by far the greatest good of the mission is wrought in the 
hearts of the ordinary parishioners. They are brought nearer to God. 
They learn to look upon the things of this world in their true light—the 
light of eternity. 


“IT am convinced my people will now have stronger faith, clearer 
vision. They will be Catholic out and out, not Catholic on one side and 
pagan on the other. However,” the good pastor added smiling, “I am 


not going to nail up the door of the confessional. You know some of 
them may slip.” 


“Some not only may slip, but surely will slip,” the missionary agreed. 
“You and I have seen enough of human nature to know that. Some 
will fall again into sin, fall soon, fall deeply. The devil never attacks 
a soul more fiercely than after a good mission. But of this I am sure: 
few, if any, of those that made the mission will ever again be happy and 
peaceful in sin; few, if any, will long doubt the mercy and goodness of 
God calling to them to get out of sin.” 


“T believe you, Father. Too bad you cannot be here to give them 
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one of your earnest, encouraging talks just at the time they crack one 
of these brand new resolutions.” 

“That,” replied the missionary, “is the very reason why St. Alphon- 
sus taught us to give mission renewals.” 

“What do you do in a mission renewal ?” 

“We come back a few months after the mission—within four or 
five months at the latest. We give a short series of sermons and hear 
Confessions. Thus we pick up those that have slipped and we strengthen 
and solidify the good results of the mission.” 

“That is something I have never heard much about,” said Father 
Casey. “I imagine not all pastors have you back for a renewal.” 

“No, but they ought to. Some even complain that the fruits of the 
mission are not lasting. Why don’t they give us a chance to come back, 
finish the job, and make them lasting? If you quit Sure Cure Sani- 
tarium when the treatment is only half finished, you shouldn’t rag the 
doctor because your lumbago comes back.” 

They remained silent, each lost in his own thoughts, until Father 
Casey began to chuckle. The missionary wanted to hear the joke. 

“J just remembered old man Grainsend. He is our outstanding, self- 
constituted authority on pulpit oratory. I looked for him out in front 
of the church the night you had preached on hell. ‘Mr. Grainsend,’ I 
said, ‘what is the verdict on our missionary? Is he an eloquent speaker ?’ 
Grainsend jerked back his head in surprise as though he suddenly real- 
ized that he had forgotten something. ‘By gosh, I dunno. I was too busy 
listening to what he said.’” After a moment the pastor continued: 
“°’S funny about you people. Seems the missionary who has no special 
or extraordinary gifts succeeds quite as well as your most brilliant ora- 
tors. How do you explain it?” 

“Because we had a saint to teach us—to show us how to save souls 
by means of missions.” 

“Oh, it is the system rather than the individual. I had guessed as 
much. In the beginning, when you outlined your program, there were 
several points that did not look so good to me—didn’t seem to fit my 
parish. However I said to myself: This is his mission; let him run it 
the best he knows how. My butting in won’t help any. That was in the 
beginning; but as the work progressed and the results became evident, 
I saw how all those things fitted together to form a perfect whole. Then 
I said: Whoever worked out that system surely understood the human 
heart.” 


ee 
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“Yes, and the workings of divine grace,” the missionary added. 


“Well we know from his moral theology and his other books that 
your great St. Alphonsus understood both.” 


“Father Casey, I should like to remind you that you have seen only 
part of the system—really the lesser part. You have witnessed only the 
heavy artillery in the pulpit and the mopping up in the confessional. 
But to make the guns and ammunition, to transport them, to mount them 
in the right place at the right time, to train the gunners and keep up 
their morale, to provide for relief, to bring up reserves, to care for the 
wounded, to do these and a thousand other things forms the more im- 
portant part of the work. St. Alphonsus, skilful general that he was, 
provided for all that.” 


“T suppose he prescribed a long and thorough course in public speak- 
ing.” 

“Father Casey, you will be surprised to learn that, in the rule he 
drew up for his order, he did not lay down a single direction on how to 
become an eloquent public speaker.” 

“Why, just a moment ago you said he taught you all how to give 
missions.” 

“T beg your pardon, I did not say that. I said he taught us how to 
save souls by means of missions. Giving grand missions did not mean 
a thing to St. Alphonsus ; saving souls meant everything. St. Alphonsus 
figured that if God would give him a band of men constantly striving 
to imitate the virtues of Jesus Christ in their individual lives and the 
example of Jesus Christ in their missionary activity, he would have a 
band of men who would not neglect anything necessary to make them 
good public speakers.” 

“That is self-evident. But how did the Saint hope—with God’s 
grace, of course—to form such a band?” 

“Well, as you will readily understand, the process had to be gradual, 
and, as you are only too well aware after meeting me, it did not always 
succeed. But here was his plan: (We have a tradition that the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to him in the grotto of Scala and helped him to draw 
up the plan. After seeing how perfect it is, one is inclined to credit 
the tradition) first of all St. Alphonsus laid down the principle that the 
Redemptorists must be specialists—specialists in missions and kindred 
works. Any other work, be it ever so holy, that would hinder the giving 
of missions, was taboo. It is hardly short of miraculous how this prin- 
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ciple has prevailed in the Redemptorist Order for two hundred years 
despite most powerful influences exerted to change it. The few excep- 
tions admitted in certain places are so hedged in by safeguards as to 
keep the principle intact. Next, nobody was to be admitted to begin 
training unless he was, as far as human prudence could judge, fitted by 
nature and grace for the Redemptorist mission work. Once an aspirant 
was admitted, his training began and continued without interruption 
through college, novitiate, seminary, priestly ministry, in fact, until 
death.”’ 

“In what does this training consist?” 

“In trying to make one a true Redemptorist.” 

“What is a true Redemptorist ?” 


“St. Alphonsus says a true Redemptorist is one who follows as close- 
ly as possible the footsteps and example of Jesus Christ. Therefore the 
Redemptorist way of sanctity is extremely simple. It consists in culti- 
vating every day, every hour of the day, a strong, personal love for 
Jesus, a close, familiar, intimate union with Jesus and then, as a natural 
consequence, constant striving to be as much as possible like Jesus. 
There, in a nut shell, you have the Redemptorist rule—very simple, but 
very complete. It admits no compromises, no reservations, no half 
measures. The true Redemptorist cannot give a part of his heart to 
Jesus and a part of it to something or somebody else. St. Alphonsus 
says: It is therefore necessary for one who would belong to the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, to enter with a resolute will to 
overcome himself in all things and to banish from his heart every in- 
clination and desire which is not from God and for God. He must 
practise detachment in everything, and principally in four points: 1. 
detachment from the comforts of life; 2. detachment from his relatives; 
3. detachment from self-esteem ; 4. detachment from self-will. There is 
the first and principal end after which the Redemptorist must strive.” 

“T’ll say the Redemptorist is undertaking some job.” 

“You are right. It is utterly impossible to attain the first end—the 
perfect imitation of Jesus Christ—without the help of God, just as it is 
utterly impossible to attain the second end—the salvation of souls by 
missions—without the help of God. The Redemptorist counts on that 
help.” 

“Now I see,” cried Father Casey. “He is a wonder, that Alphonsus 
of yours. For hard, sound, practical common sense I never knew his 
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beat. He wanted his sons to save souls—souls and more souls. He 
knew souls are saved only by God’s grace. He knew God’s grace is 
won by the labors and prayers of saintly men. And so he said to his 
sons: Let you get to work and make saints of yourselves, the whole 
of you—the provincial and the cook, the silver-tongued orator and the 
brother that milks the cows and the brother that lights the candles, old 
Father Jeremy on his bed of paralysis and the last little novice that got 
the habit. Let you make saints of yourselves, and then I don’t care who 
preaches the mission sermons; for the labors and prayers of you all 
combined will bring down God’s grace on the missions, and the devil— 
bad cess to him—will be routed, and God’s dear souls will be saved— 
glory to His holy name.” 

“Bravo, Father Casey! You ought to be a Redemptorist. I never 
heard anybody put truer words on the lips of St. Alphonsus.” 

“Remember, my dear Father, we can love and understand St. 
Alphonsus without being Redemptorists. Weren’t we secular priests 
brought up on St. Alphonsus in the seminary? Don’t we bid him come 
with us to the confessional and help us with his practical advice? Don’t 
we take his hand when we go out to our church in the dusk of the eve- 
ning to say a few solid, meaty prayers in a little visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament? Didn’t he have us in mind as much as he had you—us and 
our dear people—when he founded the Redemptorist Order two hun- 
dred years ago? And isn’t it we that opened our doors and our hearts 
and our parishes to the sons of St. Alphonsus from the moment they 
set foot on American soil that blessed day just a century ago? And 
isn’t it we that loaned them our pulpits for their heavy artillery and our 
confessionals for their hand grenades, so that, when the smoke cleared 
away, they could be handing our people back to us purified and strength- 
ened and more devoted than ever to the poor old pastor who spent his 
life trying to make them decent Christians? And—and—Oh, it was a 
great mission entirely.” 

ae 


If you ask me what you are to do in order to be perfect, I say, first: 
Do not lie in bed beyond the due time of rising ; give your first thoughts 
to God; make a good visit to the Blessed Sacrament; say the Angelus 
devoutly ; eat and drink to God’s glory; say the Rosary well; be recol- 
lected; keep out bad thoughts; make your evening meditation well; 
examine your conscience daily—Newman. 
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PIUS XI 


THE CAPTAIN IN CRITICAL TIMES 
Aua. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


The great achievements of our present Holy Father make us desir- 
ous of knowing the man himself more intimately. The early pictures 
of Pius XI revealed a man who carried his sixty-five years with ease. 
He seemed in fact to be in his prime: 

SEEING THE POPE 

A. Novelli, in his “Pio XI,” thus describes the Holy Father in the 
first year of his pontificate: 

“In person he is above medium height and strongly built; his shoul- 
ders square and broad; his head large and well-shaped, inclining slightly 
toward the right shoulder; his profile energetic and sharp as a medal- 
lion; his forehead broad and almost free from any trace of lines; his 
complexion ruddy and fresh; the features of his countenance symmetri- 
cal, dominated by the professorial spectacles from which there gleam 
ever and again two clear, intelligent and penetrating eyes; lips habitually 
set in an almost imperceptible smile; his gait, at functions grave, other- 
wise lithe and rythmical as of a man accustomed to walking; the whole 
appearance that of a man in the flower of health, energetic and vigorous, 
belying the legend which paints the man of study as begloomed by books 
and stuffy class-rooms,—and the diplomat as made tense and acid by 
the craftiness of the profession or by ennui of official conventionalism.” 

He gives further details which give life to the picture. 

“Descended from a stock of hardy workmen, grown to manhood un- 
der the bright sun of the beautiful Lombard sky, amid the gentle and 
healthy breezes of the Alpine foothills, Pius possesses not only the 
robust fibre but also the other characteristics of the race; sobriety of 
life, preference for simple things; a passion for the open air, for light 
and movement which he always cultivated, alternating study and action, 
books and travel and Alpine excursions.” 

Since then it appears some of these evidences of ruddy health must 
have been dimmed. Samuel Crowther, for instance, writing in Collier’s 
Weekly, thus describes him: 

“In a few minutes he walked out of his study alone—swiftly and yet 
without the least appearance of haste. He was in white excepting for 
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the violet stockings of which one caught just a glimpse. Around his 
waist was a heavy sash of white moire, and on his head the little white 
skull cap which only a Pope may wear. Formerly, I understood, his 
face was ruddy, for he was an outdoor man and a mountain climber of 
no mean ability. But the Vatican is not a healthful place to live. His 
face seemed as white as his garments. The whole impression was one 
of whiteness, and his gold spectacles did not relieve it. The Pope 
seemed a little weary and detached, yet without being detached in the 
ordinary sense, for though he spoke Italian, it was plain that he was 
interested. He spoke for perhaps ten minutes—it is hard to judge the 
time.” 

Of course, the Vatican is as healthful a place as any other, but no 
doubt the journalist meant that the labors and cares attached to the 
office would naturally take a heavy toll of his physical strength. 

Often of late disturbing rumors about the Pope’s health have cropped 
up in the news. Even as late as February such rumors had to be denied. 
It was said emphatically that the Holy Father is still in excellent health. 

His bearing is grave and suited to the sublimity of his charge, so 
that when first one is introduced to his presence one is overcome by his 
majesty. But the Holy Father must perceive this embarrassment, be- 
cause at once his glance gleams with great goodness, he smiles kindly 
and encourages one with exquisite grace, and thus creates an entirely 
new atmosphere of kindly feelings, benevolently paternal on his part, 
filially confidential on the part of his visitor. 

“His meditative air, developed by habits of study and refined by 
voluntary vigilance over himself, makes him ordinarily sparing of 
words; but he listens to his entertainer with sincere deference, without 
ever a sign of ennui or weariness and accompanying his listening with 
little gestures of his head or hands or some scarcely murmured remark. 
If the topic is grave, his glance rests with visible attention on his inter- 
locutor and if he must needs ask or answer he speaks slowly, pausing 
between his words, while his eyes are lowered as if to concentrate his 
thoughts the better,—one would say, as if listening to an interior voice. 

“But as soon as the conversation drifts to books or scientific matters, 
unconsciously his usual reserve is abandoned: the humanist steps out, 
revealing a peculiar trait of mind—his frequent use of synonyms. It is 
this use precisely that characterizes his style, in his sermons and private 
conversations as well as in his writings. Having enunciated his thought, 
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he tarries over it to relabor it, stimulated by the scrupulous instinct for 
accuracy which will not let him leave it until by a wealth of synonyms 
it has become precise. This love of accuracy is noticeable in all his 
actions,—ordering all the occupations of his day according to a pre- 
established schedule to which he adheres faithfully.” 

Cardinal Lualdi, his childhood friend, says of him: These words 
sculpture him: “Order and Calm . . . His whole life has always been 
dominated by a simple rule: Duty first, then the rest. No one for ex- 
ample is better disposed than he to feel, maintain and cherish the ties 
of friendship; but all this is subordinated to the duties of his office. 
He receives heaps of letters—and answers them: but in their time; he 
arranges the letters in order—as he arranged the manuscripts of his 
library—putting the more urgent first. But he does not allow himself 
to be swamped by these extraordinary matters—first comes duty. He 
determines, during his repose, upon a certain number of matters. he 
will attend to—the others that do not enter into this precise program, 
must wait—will wait till tomorrow—or the day after—or as soon as 
possible; but their time will surely come. The important thing is that 
every day the day’s duty is completely done.” 

This note of calmness and order and yet thoroughness is signalized 
also by B. Williamson in his “Story of Pope Pius XI.” “The Holy 
Father,” he writes, “gives his whole attention to the matter in hand, and 
never hurries over the question he is discussing, but thoroughly exhausts 
each subject before the audience is concluded. This tends of course to 
make the succeeding audience late, but the Holy Father is not disturbed 
about that, and is in no wise troubled if the time-table is extended in 
consequence. The one who is received in audience has the impression 
that the whole interest of the Holy Father is absorbed in the particular 
matter in hand; never is there a sign of preoccupation, as if the mind 
was looking toward the next audience. No haste; calm, tranquil, patient 
attention to the thing of the moment, as if it was the only matter to be 
considered that day.” 

HARD WORKING 

It would be easy to conjecture that the Holy Father’s day is a day 
of constant work. He says Mass ordinarily in the chapel of his private 
apartment—except when to satisfy some pilgrims, who wish to receive 
Holy Communion from his hands, he offers the Holy Sacrifice in one of 
the large halls of the Vatican, or even in the Sistine Chapel. 
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Having taken a very light repast, he begins at 9 o’clock to read the 
reports of the Cardinals who head the various departments concerned 
with the administration of the Church (called Congregations), begin- 
ning with the Cardinal Secretary of State. Then follow the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops who come to make their reports on the state of 
their diocese and the diplomatic representatives of the nations having 
relations with the Holy See and other personages of distinction from 
all parts of the world. 

Between 12 and 1 o’clock he gives the public audiences at which there 
may be present from one hundred to over one thousand persons. Fre- 
quently these audiences are not finished till well past 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Dinner follows, during which he listens to the reading of some book 
or review which he himself selects. 

At 4 o'clock he goes for a walk in the Vatican gardens—rain or 
shine. For if it rains he uses the covered gallery which he had con- 
structed along the high Leonine wall. He concludes this recreation with 
a visit to the grotto of Lourdes and to the Shrine of Saint Therese of 
Lisieux (The Little Flower) and, often to the observatory. This is in 
charge of the learned Jesuit Father Gianfranchesci. 

On returning from his walk the audiences begin again, and sometimes 
continue till a late hour, so that his evening meal is often late. Night 
prayers with his household follow whereupon he returns to his private 
apartment to work at his desk until midnight. 

His predecessor, Benedict XV, also had the reputation of a pro- 
digious worker, the only difference being that Benedict preferred the 
early morning hours, whereas Pius prefers the late hours of the night. 
But says Williamson, “like Mussolini, he has the happy gift of falling 
to sleep immediately and passing the night in undisturbed repose. A 
very great gift, one which alone makes it possible for him to carry on 
the strenuous mental work which each day demands of him. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 
What increases the amount and burden of his work is the fact that 
he insists on giving his personal attention to all matters of importance. 
Cardinal Cerretti said of him: “We may say that Pope Pius’ pontif- 
icate has been, above all, one of the most personal and ‘individualistic’ 
in the history of the Church, in the sense that Pius XI insists on deal- 
ing personally with the innumerable questions which are submitted to 
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him from all parts of the world, through the various Vatican congre- 
gations and the papal representatives abroad. He wishes to give his 
personal touch, his personal seal to all matters even if not of first rate 
importance.” 

- This does not mean to say that he does not respect the abilities or 
the functions of the various departments of the Church’s government. 
But after important questions have been duly studied by the proper 
ecclesiastical authorities, he is not content to put his signature to a docu- 
ment as a mere formality. He carefully examines and controls every- 
thing. 

“All this,” adds Cardinal Cerretti, “entails an enormous amount of 
work, but Pius XI is not afraid of work and confronts his daily task 
like a true sportsman, resolutely and perseveringly.” 


SCIENTIFIC BENT 


We have already written of the Pope as a scholar and man of science. 
This bent, developed during the years he spent as professor and as 
librarian at Milan and Rome, accompanied him into the papacy and is 
characteristic of his labors and rulings. 

“Pius XI’s activity for the welfare of the Church,” Cardinal Cerretti 
tells us “has not only his personal imprint, but it is based on wisdom 
inspired by a deep reverence for doctrine and every branch of human 
learning. Nor could it be otherwise in a man who has spent the greater 
part of his life in the patient research of ancient documents and the 
study. of the history of the human kind.” 

This trait he has revealed directly by the foundation of many new 
and the reorganization of existing scientific academies in Rome since his 
election and his interest in institutions of learning the world over. 

He founded for instance, the Pontifical University of Studies in con- 
junction with the Biblical Institute, the Oriental Institute and the 
Gregorian University ; the Pontifical Archeological Institute ; the Pontif- 
ical Academy of Sciences of which he is a member; the Missionary and 
Ethnographical Museum, and so on. He called in a number of Ameri- 
can Librarians to give technical perfection to the celebrated Vatican 
Library, in order to make its treasures more accessible for students and 
research workers. He was deeply interested in General Nobile’s expedi- 
tion to the North Pole and sent Father Gianfranchesci to accompany it. 

This trait is revealed also in the modernizing of the Vatican Palace 
and the organization of the Vatican City. All the inventions of modern 
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science that could make for the efficient conduct of business and official 
duties have been introduced into the Vatican. In this the Holy Father 
availed himself of the advice and cooperation of the two great scientists, 
Father Gianfranchesci and Signor Marconi. One of the greatest steps 
in this direction probably was the installation of a radio sending station, 
of which the Holy Father availed himself as soon as possible to give 
one of his characteristic messages to the world. 


Still more surprisingly is this trait manifested, for instance, in the 
Pope’s Foreign Mission program. He has come to be called the “Pope 
of the Missions.” His Encyclical of Feb. 28, 1926, known as “Rerum 
Ecclesiae” contains his program. A very acute observer writing in 
Pensiero Missionario,” thus sums up the new policy for the Foreign 
Missions: 

“1) The effective and complete occupation of the territory to be 
evangelized. 

“2) The endeavor to arrive at a greater collaboration within the 
Church, and every possible cooperation without, and even by consider- 
able concessions, provided neither the integrity of doctrine nor the hier- 
archy are compromised. 

“3) A most optimistic confidence which gives full credit to the good 
dispositions and qualities of even the most despised races. 

“4) A scientific spirit of organization and method, not only in the 
Apostolate itself, but also in the preparation for it. 

“5) The search for a higher apologetic for the good of the Church 
and for the general defence of the Faith. 

“6) A marvellous strategy of light and love towards the hundreds 
of millions of souls, misled by false religions, e.g., schisms, Moham- 
medianism, Buddhism, etc., based upon a threefold element: 

“a) profound study of their past history ; 
“b) a complete understanding of their present condition; and 
“c) a vast and realistic preparation for the future.” 

As we see, nothing is left to chance. As Denis Gwynn says (Pius 
XI, p. 139) : “He spoke so many languages fluently that an interpreter 
was seldom needed. He was as much interested in practical questions 
of transport or housing or climates as in the dialects of remote mis- 
sionary countries, or methods of encouraging lay catechists to assist the 
clergy. When he became Pope he was regarded with awe as the learned 
Prefect of the Vatican Library; but missionaries arriving after years of 
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absence in the wilds of Alaska or of the Congo or the East Indies, 
would find with amazement that he was busy with plans for providing 
them with seaplanes or with wireless sets.” 

THE COMMON TOUCH 

And yet he never lost touch with the great multitude of the common 
people. How deeply he is interested in them, being himself the son of 
a foreman weaver, many little incidents in his life show. 

To quote Gwynn again (p. 140): “It was pilgrimages of peasants 
or of poor people who evoked his deepest sympathies; and from time 
to time some sudden gesture would reveal the simple humanity which 
his exalted office had only strengthened. At his desk, between the great 
windows overlooking St. Peter’s Square, he was occupied without the 
faintest hope of leisure day after day. The windows were never thrown 
open, but -he could hear or see the crowds gathering around the great 
Basilica, and there were rare occasions when he was so deeply moved 
that he showed himself.” 

One day, a muster of Alpini had marched into the Square, bringing 
back to the Pope a thousand memories of his early years. He rose to 
look down on them, and then throwing the window wide open, he ap- 
peared before them, while they cheered and shouted in welcome. 

A delightful human touch, it seems to me, is revealed in a custom 
which Pius XI began last July. Daily he grants a special audience to 
bridal couples who come to see him and receive his blessing. In the 
beginning they were received with all the others who are generally ad- 
mitted to the presence of the Pope in general audiences. But as soon 
as His Holiness noted these couples increasing in number every day— 
nothing seems to escape his sympathetic eye—he decided to grant them 
a special audience. From July to December he received in this manner 
as many as 10,000 bridal couples. Nay, so important an exercise of his 
Pastoral ministry did he consider these special interviews, that even 
during his Advent Retreat, when other audiences are discontinued, he 
made an exception for these. 

With his own hands he gives each bridegroom a medal and to each 
bride a rosary and then addresses them all with words of paternal 
advice and instruction on the dignity of the state they have embraced, 
the duties they will encounter as husband and wife and as parents, the 
holiness of the Christian family and other opportune considerations. 


Surely here is revealed the heart of the Common Father of the faith- 
ful! 
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INTREPID FAITH 


The personal or individual character of the Holy Father’s reign gives 
it moreover a note of boldness. This is recalled, indeed, in the high and 
serious tone, suited to his sublime office, which he adopts in all his en- 
cyclicals and addresses and messages of whatever kind,—not hesitating 
even to read a lesson to the high and mighty ones—politically and finan- 
cially—of the world; it is revealed indeed in his diplomatic dealings 
with the nations of the world; and especially those that persecute the 
Church, such as Russia, Mexico, and Spain: here we might look for it 
in any incumbent of the Papal Throne, for here he is acting the repre- 
sentative of Christ in an evident manner. 

But this same trait reveals itself astonishingly in matters where there 
may have been a clash of opinions even within the Church,—as when 
he took up personally the matter of the Action Francaise in France and 
the settlement of the Roman Question in the famous Lateran Treaty, 
and in his later differences with the all-powerful Mussolini, 

We recall here especially his pronouncements after the signing of 
the Lateran Treaty and Concordat with Italy. He knew that differences 
of opinion existed in regard to the character the settlement should take. 
But the Pope would leave no one else to bear the brunt of the criticisms 
except himself. He assumed full responsibility. 


“The responsibility is solely ours,” he declared, “grave and formid- 
able indeed as regards both what has happened and what may happen 
in consequence. It cannot be otherwise, because in critical hours of 
navigation the captain cannot cede his part to others, and with it the 
perils and responsibility of command.” 

The captain! Our times are troublous times. But Christ is watch- 
ing over His Church and has given us a leader who inspires us with 
confidence and wins us over to his own optimism founded on the divine 
promises. 

THE SOURCE OF ALL 


But our picture of His Holiness would be incomplete if we left out 
another trait—which perhaps holds the explanation of all the others 
and is the key to his remarkable personality: his religiousness. 

Read his encyclical letters and you will feel the fervent devotion puls- 
ing through every line. How beautiful that early encyclical, issued in 
1925 on Christ the King—in which the personal love of the Pontiff for 
Our Lord is evident in every word! How tender and strong the piety 
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he shows and asks us to show in that letter of May 8th, 1928, (Miser- 
entissimus Redemptor), in which he recalls to our minds our duty of 
expiation and reparation and consecrates anew the whole world to the 
heart of Jesus. His last message, announcing the Holy Year, is a tribute 
of love for our Saviour: for it is a call to the world to think of Him 
on the 19th centenary of His death. 

It was this that made him recall the various centenaries of saints like 
Francis, Thomas Aquinas, Charles Borromeo, Francis de Sales—for 
these gave him occasion to remind us of our duty to imitate them in 
their love for Christ. This thought, too, lay behind the canonizations 
of the saints he raised to the dignity of the altar. Among these saints 
none probably was dearer to him than the Little Flower. His words— 
scholar, scientist, pontiff that he was, revealed his heart: 

“We desire above all that the faithful should study her in order to 
imitate her by becoming children themselves, since otherwise, according 
to the words of the Master, they cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

“If this way of spiritual childhood became general, who is there who 
does not see how easily that reformation of human society, which we set 
ourselves to accomplish at the beginning of our pontificate, would be 
realized. We therefore make our own the prayer of the new Saint 
Therese, with which she ends her precious autobiography: 

“ “OQ Jesus, we beseech thee to cast Thy glance upon a vast multitude 
of little souls, and to choose out of this world a legion of little victims 
worthy of Thy love. Amen.’” 

It is significant in this regard too, to note that the Pope’s first ap- 
pearance outside the precincts of the Vatican, was when he carried the 
Blessed Sacrament in the great Eucharistic procession around the piazza 
of St. Peter’s. 

Such is our Holy Father. His primacy of honor and jurisdiction 
have been realized not only in the sterling enlightenment given to our 
Church, but in his charitable service to the afflicted peoples of the world. 
No human distress has found him indifferent; no race or creed has 
found him idle in the alleviation of its misery. He leads the world not 
only in the dignity of his position, but in personal self-sacrifice and 
personal poverty, that others may have the necessaries of life. 


mh 


The mind is like a trunk. If well packed, it holds almost anything ; 
if ill packed, next to nothing —The Rock. 
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For and Against 


Comments on Social Problems B. A. Connelly, C.Ss.R. 


Who is to blame for the situation that brought about the banking 
moratorium? We have the record of the conviction of many bankers 
in courts of law. We have the confessions by bankers of 
Banks er ‘ : : 
oni legal and moral derelictions in banking practices. We have 
banking the nationwide suspicion that the record and the confessions 
are far from complete—a suspicion that is well justified. 

Shall we blame the bankers? As to that, we might observe that 
crooked bankers, caught and uncaught, have done no more than a con- 
siderable number of accusing citizens would have done in the same 
circumstances and with the same opportunities. They merely used the 
power that others did not have to make money without too much scruple 
about the means. Moreover a banker who goes wrong, most likely 
gets the opportunity to do so from the neglect of official duty on the 
part of his directors; if both the banker and his directors are crooked, 
they are enabled to be so from the neglect of supervision on the part 
of the depositing public and the law. If the law fails it is because the 
depositing public lacks energetic concern to stimulate the public official. 
Ultimately the depositing public is to blame for crooked banking. 

If it be objected that the banking profession has more or less of an 
esoteric character, that its intricacies are not easily grasped or even 
graspable by the layman, i.e., the investing public.—it may be answered 
that this is a comfortable assumption which robs the ordinary layman of 
any disposition to attempt to understand banking and his banker. As 
a result banking institutions and banking practice are developed without 
any conscious responsibility to an energetically observant public, and 
bankers without adequate experience, (this chiefly in the so-called 
country banks), are granted charters upon legal conditions that like- 
wise escape the scrutiny of an interested public. 

* * OF 
Post-war banking in the United States is of a decidedly different 
character than pre-war. It is different chiefly in this that we are 
iow the creditor nation of the world, whereas previous 
ao to the war we were a debtor nation. Consequently we 
ran no longer be satisfied to conduct our financial opera- 
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tions solely from an American point of view. We are the world’s 
banker, not merely bankers of American affairs. We have supplanted 
England in this function, without the age-long training and experience 
acquired in a practice reaching back through several centuries. 

If honest mistakes can be made in home banking, where there is 
presumably adequate experience, how much more can we expect honest 
mistakes by American bankers in the untried field of international 
affairs ? 

i 

The activities of the new administration at Washington are the 
talk of the country. It is beyond question that the new President has 
shown unusual courage in striking out along new lines of 
action ; in stating facts about conditions and about the pro- 
posed remedies in understandable language to the public; 
and in asking for extraordinary power to handle the extraordinary 
situations that have arisen. 

It has also been wise on the part of Congress to second the plans of 
the President, and to grant the extraordinary power that he has re- 
quested. 

One warning thought may be kept in mind. It is for the people 
and the representatives of the people to remember that the dictatorial 
power given to the President is really an extraordinary measure, 
granted only for an extraordinary situation. It is their task to see that 
its limits are not overreached, and that when the unusual situation is 
passed, no unconstitutional paternalism or undue centralization of power 
in the executive be carried over into normal times. 


The President 
and Congress 


abe 
SELFISHNESS 


Nothing shuts in life and shuts out satisfaction and joy like the self- 
considering temper and the self-centered aim. Such a life, though it 
may seem to itself self-developing, is in fact self-deceived. Instead of 
growing richer in its resources, it finds itself growing poorer. The more 
it cultivates itself, the more sterile it grows; the more it accumulates, 
the less it has; the more it saves, the more it is lost—Peabody. 

All the honey that can be gathered from the blossoms of the world 
does not contain as much sweetness as the gali and vinegar of our 
Saviour.—St. Ignatius. 
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Salvage 


H. S. Smitu, C.Ss.R. 


I 


It’s still a mystery on Broadway,—what happened to Myra Dore. 
The papers never found out, neither did the managers of “Sunny Day” 
in which she was playing. Even Walter Winchell, omniscient sage and 
seer, was unable to print a line about it. She was gone, no one knew 
where; and when a prominent young actress, the talk of the theatrical 
world and the desire of numerous producers, jumps a $50,000 contract 
and vanishes like smoke into thin air, there is something odd and mys- 
terious about it all. The police were baffled. All they had was the 
statement from Phil Maitland, young millionaire radio king, that he had 
taken Miss Dore home on the night of January 8th, and had left her 
at the door of the Clarendon Apartments. This statement was verified 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Gortland who were with them. She had got 
out of the car unaided, refusing even the service of the chauffeur. She 
bade them good night, and ran up the few steps to the building. That 
was the last time she had been seen. After that Myra Dore had 
vanished. 

II 


Grand Avenue in front of the Central Theatre was thoroughly 
crowded and traffic was hopelessly jammed. Street cars clanged, horns 
sounded, policemen blew their whistles and waved their arms while men 
and women dodged between cars and ran for the sidewalks. Flowing 
from the exits of the theatre was a stream of human beings, squirming, 
pushing, struggling for the freedom of the street. It was Hallowe’en 
and the prizes for the city wide contest for local stage talent had just 
been awarded. Standing at the curb, Bill Jenkins, tall, handsome and 
languid as a summer breeze let his eyes roam over the sea of faces 
searching for the small form of auburn-haired Margy Doran. Finally 
he spied her, and charging into the crowd, took her by the arm and led 
her after him down the street. When free of the crowd, he turned to 
her and took her hands in his. 

“You were wonderful, Marge,” he said, “simply wonderful. I can’t 
see why the - only gave you third prize.” 

“Oh, the other girls were better dancers, Bill, and the judges liked 
them. But I won $50, and what do you think,—” 
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Bill couldn’t think ; he was looking into a pair of dancing Irish eyes. 
He emitted a grunt that might have passed for the pronoun “What.” 

“Well,” Margey continued as they picked their way through the 
crowd, “while I was doing my number I looked into the wings and I 
saw a little bald-headed man watching me closely and do you know 
who he was?” 

“No.” Bill always tried to answer her useless questions. 


“None other than Max Fischer. He represents some New York 
producers. And do you know what he said?” She paused to be helped 
at acurb. “He said, “You were O.K., Kid.’ And he asked me for my 
name and address, Bill.” 

“He did?” Bill didn’t like that. 


“Yes,” she continued, “he said he might be able to give me a chance 
in a show sometime.” 


They had come to Olive Street. 


“Are you hungry, Marge?” he said. “Let’s go over to Baravelli’s 
and have a snack. I’ve got something to tell you.” 

Across plates of fragrant Italian spaghetti Bill told her of the plans 
he had for their future. The boss had promised him a raise and a pro- 
motion on the first of the year; he had several hundred dollars saved up 
and there was a little house out in Webster Heights he had his eye on. 
If everything went right, perhaps they could be married in June. 

Margey thrilled at the idea. It would be glorious, she thought, to 
be married to Bill, to have her own home, to be called Mrs. William 
Jenkins, Jr. She would begin preparing tomorrow, she would learn to 
cook, and maybe they could get a car 

But it never happened. Within a month a wire came from Max 
Fischer offering Margey a job in one of New York’s latest musical 
shows. No persuasion could keep her from going. When she left there 
had been promises to write often and to come to see each other, but the 
promises were never kept. 

III 


Myra Dore flung open the door of her apartment and stepped into 
the coziness of her living room. It was dark except for the glow from 
the smoldering fireplace. 


“Marie,” she called, “Marie.” Then she remembered that the maid 
had left that evening for Boston where her brother was sick. She 
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closed the door, pulled off her little hat and dropped it with her coat 
on achair. Then flinging herself on the rich divan she burst into tears. 


Life, as she was leading it, was too much for Myra Dore. It was 
getting her. In fact she had long ago become thoroughly disgusted with 
it. For her, it was just one, long, endless round of work and pleasure, 
leading nowhere, taking her no place. At first she had loved it, had 
revelled in it, this life of being a star, popular, adored, flattered and 
fawned upon. She loved the applause of enthusiastic audiences, she 
received the attention and adulation of the passion-mad men who tagged 
after her ; she was happy when parties were given for her, when she was 
idolized by so-called cultured people, when she saw her name blazing 
across Broadway in a thousand lights. But now, it galled her. She was 
sick of it all, thoroughly and entirely disgusted. She wanted to get 
away from it, to find some place to go, some place where she could rest 
and forget, some place,—but no, it could not be. She must be there. 
They expected her. She was the show, and the show must go on. It 
was to see her dance and hear her sing in her husky, throaty voice that 
they came and paid their dollars at the box office. It seemed that it 
would never end, that it would go on interminably night after night 
for weeks and months and years. She could stand it no longer; there 
must be a way out. 


Myra sat up. The amber glow from the fireplace gave a ghastly 
look to her face. Her eyes were red and swollen, he brow feverish. 
Suddenly her gaze fixed on the little table at the end of the divan; her 
hand pulled open the drawer and the fingers closed about something 
small,—cold.. This was the way out; this would end it. But would it? 
would it? No, she was foolish. She mustn’t do anything like that. 
“Thou shalt not kill.” The words came to her like the echo of a distant 
chime. She placed the little object on the cushions beside her. She was 
lonely, terribly lonely. That’s what was wrong with her. There was no 
one she could really talk to, no one in whom she could confide. There 
was no one who really cared for her, no one to think about her, to worry 
over her, to love her. Despite her popularity she was alone; she hadn’t 
even a true friend and her heart craved companionship and affection. 
There was a time when,—but that was five years ago. It was all so 
different now. Life was like that. She leaned back hopelessly against 
the soft cushions of the divan. 
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IV 

As Squad Car No. 9 cruised past the Clarendon Apartments, the 
officers within failed to see the figure of a man crouched low behind a 
clump of wind-beaten bushes. His hat was pulled down over his ears 
and his coat collar was rolled closely about his throat against the raw- 
ness of the night. It was pitch dark and his black figure seemed a part 
of the night. As he lay there in the darkness, his eyes roamed over 
the wide side of the building, hunting, searching. They fixed finally, 
on a window through which a faint glow gleamed. It was but a few 
feet off the ground. He moved stealthily toward it. 


V 

Myra was startled suddenly out of the little doze into which she 
had fallen. There was a sharp noise near the window across the room 
from where she was. It might be the wind. She looked over the back 
of the divan and saw, silhouetted against the outline of the window, 
the form of a man. She managed to stifle the scream that rose to her 
lips, and then, almost miraculously, found herself exceedingly calm. 
Her fingers closed over something small and cold and on the cushions 
beside her. She would wait and see what would happen. 

The figure began to move cautiously along the wall, its back still 
toward her. She followed his movements with the barrel of the little 
revolver. Evidently he was searching for a light switch; then he found 
it. A click and the room was flooded with light. 

“Stay where you are,” she cried. “Hands up.” Her voice was 
surprisingly clear and calm. The figure stood, face to the wall, with 
hands raised high above his head. Myra approached him, keeping him 
well covered with the gun. 

“Turn around,” she commanded. 

The figure turned slowly,—and then something happened. She 
gasped and fell to the floor in a dead faint. 

When she came to her senses again, she was lying on the divan and 
someone was calling her name, her real name. Margey. Margey. She 
opened her eyes, and then she remembered. The figure of a man was 
kneeling beside her. She looked at him. 

“Bill,” she cried, “Bill! My God, what has happened. Bill where 
did you come from; tell me.” 

He held her hand tightly in his; he could only repeat her name over 
and over again. 
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“Bill,” she cried again, “tell me. How did you get here? After all 
these years . Pa 

“Forgive me, Marge,” he managed, “forgive me. I didn’t know,—” 

“Didn’t know? Didn’t know what?” 

“I didn’t know that you were here. I must go. Let me go, Marge, 
out the window the way I came in.” 

She sat up quickly; she was herself again. 

“Come, Bill, sit down by me. Tell me now, tell me what has hap- 
pened. Tell me what brought you here tonight. Tell me where you 
have been all these years,—where you have come from?” 

The firelight played across his haggard features and his voice came 
in short, throaty sounds. 

“There isn’t much to tell, Marge, he answered. “When you left 
five years ago, I—I—-gave up. It all seemed so futile, Marge. Life 
meant nothing to me; you were gone and I was unhappy, and so I didn’t 
care any more. I lost my job and soon my money and everything was 
gone. I came to New York hoping to see you, but I didn’t, so I just 
drifted and drifted; and tonight,—tonight I was cold and hungry and 
I came in here to steal. Oh God, it’s terrible. Let me go now, Marge; 
let me get away.” 

She had listened, dry-eyed and wondering. Now she spoke. 

“Listen to me, Bill. Do you see this gun? I almost used it on 
myself tonight. I’ve been unhappy too, Bill; terribly unhappy. And 
I’m sick of this life I’ve been leading. I want to go back,—back to 
when I was just Margey Doran; away from all this. Let’s go, Bill, 
you and I together.” 

In the early dawn, a man and a woman carrying valises left the 
Clarendon Apartments and took a taxi to the Pennsylvania Station .. . 

It’s still a mystery on Broadway,—what happened to Myra Dore. 


he 
A LAYMAN AT MASS 

A midwestern American Bishop, notes the Denver Catholic Register, 
happened to sit at one of the Eucharist Congress Masses last June where 
he could watch President De Valera of Ireland. 

The President used a pocket Latin Missal. He followed the Mass 
with the ce‘ebrant, turning to the various parts of the book in strict 
Liturgical order; after the Mass was over, he prayed the Rosary until 
the services were completed. 











Why All These Laws? 


F. E. Bieter, C.Ss.R. 
THE CEREMONIES OF BAPTISM—(CONTINUED) 


Next the priest blesses salt and places a few grains of it upon the 
mouth of the infant saying, “Receive the salt of wisdom. May it be to 
thee a propitiation unto life everlasting. Amen.’ Then he 
The priest adds: “Peace be with thee.’ To this prayerful wish the 
gives salt to “ane a és 5-45 
the child usual response is given: “And with thy spirit. 
What is the meaning of this ceremony? As usual sacred 
Scripture inspired the rite. In the old Testament every victim offered 
to God had to be sprinkled with salt. The book of Leviticus contains 
this prescription: “Whatsoever sacrifice thou offerest, thou shalt season 
it with salt, neither shalt thou take away the salt of the covenant of thy 
God from thy sacrifice. In all thy oblations thou shalt offer salt.” 
Although speaking of another subject, our divine Saviour referred to 
this practice when He said: “Every victim shall be salted with salt. 
Salt is good . . . Have salt in you, and have peace among you.” The 
words of the ritual were evidently inspired by Christ’s own words. The 
baptized Christian must become a victim offered to God. But how? 
The preceding rite mentioned the curbing of evil desires and the keeping 
of God’s precepts. By doing these things, the Christian will make a 
sacrifice of his whole self, of his desires, of his inclinations, of his 
worldly ambitions to God. Therefore the priest prays that as a salted 
sacrifice, the Christian may be a propitiation unto life everlasting ; and 
by thus making a sacrifice of his corrupt inclinations, the Christian will 
live peaceably with his fellowmen. Hence both Christ and the ritual 
connect peace with the salt of sacrifice. 

Yet in the sacred text, salt has also other symbolic significations. 
Salt seasons and preserves perishable things from corruption. The 
Church prays that the blessed salt may produce these effects spiritually 
in the baptized Christian. He should not long for the things that cannot 
satisfy him. But instead the Christian should desire the true spiritual 
food that will keep his life for eternity. He should possess that super- 
natural wisdom which will turn him away from harmful things and 
give him a longing for that which is beneficial to his soul. Salt is 
therefore a figure of wisdom. St. Paul referring to his, wrote to the 
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Colossians: “Let your speech be always in grace seasoned with salt; 
that you may know how to answer every man.” In the same sense the 
priest says when giving salt to the child: “Receive the salt of wisdom.” 
In the prayers which accompany this ceremony, the Church prays that 
all the spiritual effects of salt may be obtained for the new Christian. 

By the foregoing ceremonies the Church in the name of God has 
taken possession of the child. She impressed upon the infant the sign 
of the cross. She promised help and protection through the imposition 


of the priest’s hand. She gave to the new Christian a taste of the salt 
of spiritual wisdom. 


Who will dispute the possession of the child? Or who would frus- 
trate the good effects of her prayers? Satan. Therefore the Church 
again bids the infernal one to depart. This time the words of exorcism 
are stern and forceful. The priest says: 


“I exorcise thee, unclean spirit, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, that thou go out and recede from this 
servant of God. For He commands thee, Who walked upon 
Exorcism the sea, and stretched forth His right hand to Peter as he was 
— sinking. Therefore, accursed devil, know thy sentence, and 
give honor to the true and living God, give honor to Jesus Christ, His 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost, and depart from this servant of God, for 
God and Our Lord Jesus Christ has deigned to call him (her) to His 
holy grace, to benediction and to the font of baptism.” 

Then immediately the priest with his thumb makes the sign of the 
cross on the forehead of the child and continues the exorcism saying: 
And this sign of the holy cross, which we put upon his forehead, do 
thou, accursed devil, never dare to violate.” 

After his sin, Cain feared. But God reassured him and placed a 
mark upon him that others might not kill him. The prophet Ezechiel 
in vision saw the good signed with a “Thaw” (cross) upon their fore- 
heads, and he heard the command given to the destroyers to kill every 
one in the Holy City, but to spare all that were marked with a “Thau.” 
And in his great vision at the close of revelation St. John saw the 
servants of God with signs on their foreheads. 

The Church marks the new Christian with the Saviour’s sign of 
victory. This child now belongs to Christ. It will be a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. And satan, the unclean spirit of evil is commanded to 
depart and never to harm the child that has been signed with the cross. 
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Can satan harm a baptized Christian? No, he cannot do so unless 
the Christian himself becomes untrue to the Saviour Who died for him 
and signed him with His own cross. The Church fearing that the child 
might make such a mistake, again assures her protection and prays for 
light and strength for the neophite. Accordingly the priest imposes his 
hand upon the infant’s head and recites the following prayer: 

“Thy eternal and most just goodness I implore, holy Lord, Father 
Almighty, eternal God, Author of light and truth, upon this Thy servant, 
that Thou mayst deign to enlighten him (her) with the light of Thy 
intelligence. Cleanse and sanctify him. Give him true knowledge, that 
having been made worthy of the grace of Thy baptism, he may keep 
firm hope, right counsel and holy doctrine. Through Christ Our Lord. 
Amen.” 

The ceremony thus far has taken place in the atrium of the church. 
en This is done to show that an unbaptized person has no right 
into the to enter the sacred edifice. But the previous ceremonies have 
Church prepared the child to draw nearer to the holy font. The priest, 
the custodian of the church and the Sacraments, must admit the new- 
comer. He accordingly places the end of the stole he is wearing upon 
the infant and says: 


“Enter thou into the temple of God that you may have a part with 
Christ in life everlasting.” 
With the stole thus resting upon the child the priest enters the church 
followed by the sponsors and the child. As they approach the bap- 
tismal font, the priest and the sponsors recite the Apostles’ 
ae, Creed and the Our Father. The child is led into the church 
under the aegis of the stole. The priest is God’s represen- 
tative. In His name he leads the child into the Church with his stole. 
Thereby he promises priestly help and protection. Through the priest 
and his sacred ministrations the applicant for baptism will be led to God. 
In God’s Church the Christian will be sanctified and fortified by the 
Sacraments, which Christ instituted, and which the priest confers. For 
the stole is the symbol of priestly power. 


The recitation of the Apostles’ Creed while entering the Church, is 
meant to signify that the child is being led into the apostolic Church. 
This symbol of faith coming down from the Apostles, is, as it were, 


the password. All professing it may enter. Priest and the sponsors 


recite the Creed together to show that in the true and apostolic Church, 
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all, priests and faithful alike, believe and profess the same faith, the 
same revealed truths. Implicitly the new Christian is told that if he is 
led and guided by the faith of the Apostles, he will not be led astray. 
It will lead him within the Church to God his Father. And through his 
sponsors’ recitation, he promises to profess and practice the faith that 
comes from the Apostles and leads to God. 

Accordingly the Creed is followed immediately by the recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer or the Our Father. Having come to his Father 
through the true faith, the new Christian at once realizes the necessity 
of prayer. And all together recite the most excellent of prayers, the 
one composed by Christ Himself. The Lord’s Prayer contains all that 
the new child expects from his heavenly Father. His prayerful en- 
trance shows too that the church is the house of prayer, that the true 
Christian must come to the Church to pray, to commune with his Father 
in heaven. 

(To be continued ) 
ae 
CATHOLIC WRITERS’ IDEAL 


In one of his letters St. Francis de Sales lays clearly before the 
Catholic writer the goal towards which he should strive. 

“TI must tell you,” he says, “that the knowledge I gain every day of 
the world’s present tendencies makes me desire passionately that the 
divine Goodness would inspire someone of his servants to write in 
accordance with the taste of that poor world. I mean to say, Sir, that 
if it pleased you to follow your line and treat of pious and holy things 
in an agreeable manner, and with historical method, such as would 
charm somewhat the intellectual curiosity of this age, it would draw them 

. from so many inanities . . . After all, Sir, we are fishermen, 
and fishers of men. We ought then to use in our fishing not only care 
and labor and watching, but also attractions, ingenuities, baits, yes, 
even I venture to say, a kind of holy ruse. The world has become so 
delicate that henceforward one only dares to touch it with scented gloves 
and dress its wounds with perfumed plasters. But what matter, pro- 
vided men are cured, and, at the end of all things, saved? Our Queen, 
divine charity, does all things for her children. And so take courage, 
Sir, and follcw the inspiration of the great and attractive genius which 
inspires you.” 

Words well suited to our own times and needs! 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Etzic, C.Ss.R. 


XIX 


The relation of Guy de Fontgalland with Jesus grew almost per- 
ceptibly stronger as his life entered its closing period. If before, the 
thought of Jesus was uppermost in his mind, now he thought of nothing 
else. He had learned early the value of little reminders, such as putting 
the initials J.M.J. at the head of every page of his composition book, 
signing his breast with the sign of the cross before he began to study 
any lesson, interspersing his books with little crosses bearing the name 
of Jesus. He invented for himself a cryptic symbolism of the Blessed 
Trinity, and seemed so wrapt up in divine things, that a religious who 
knew the boy well acknowledged: “Guy lived in heaven.” 

MISSIONARY DREAMS 

This delicate intimacy was well illustrated one day when he went 
to Mass with his governess. 

“Would you mind praying for one of my intentions?” she asked the 
boy as they entered the church. The boy promised he would, and im- 
mediately after the elevation he turned towards her and whispered half 
aloud : 

“Mademoiselle, I have done it; I have prayed for you.” 

When they left the church, the governess told the boy that he ought 
not to speak so soon after the elevation. 

“And why not?” came the decisive reply, “When everyone bows his 
head, I raise mine; I look the good God in the face, and I tell him what 
I wish to ask of Him: that is my moment!” 

“But what of that time during your thanksgiving, when Jesus is in 
your heart?” she persisted. 

“Ah,” replied the boy, his face lit with a smile, “that is different . . . 
Jesus speaks to me, I listen to him, and I taste Him!” And the lad 
not wishing to reveal any more, skipped along before her. The real 
import of such a statement might be gathered from another statement 
that he made: “The most beautiful word to say to the good God, is yes. 

. If the Blessed Virgin had not said it to the Angel of the Annun- 
ciation, where would the world be?” 
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He dreamed of missionary fields, this boy. He had it all planned 
how he would use modern inventions, especially the airplane, in spread- 
ing the gospel among heathens, how he would fly to Rome to give fealty 
to the Holy Father. One day at the circus, where he liked to watch the 
acrobats, he became very quiet and seemed to be in a day-dream. 

“What are you thinking about this last hour, dear?” his governess 
asked him. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle,” he answered, “I was trying to count how many 
children and grown-ups are around here, and I asked myself how many 
of these love the good Jesus! . . . See, tomorrow at my Communion 
I am going to pray for every one here at the circus.” 

But all these dreams of fields afar he knew to be impossible for him, 
and later he acknowledged: “I had dreamed of being a priest, but Jesus 
wishes me to be His angel.” 

AMONG THE PYRENEES 

In July, 1924, the family made a pilgrimage to Lourdes. Guy was 
delighted, and filled the days with his pious devotions: praying at the 
grotto, ascending the hill of the Way of the Cross on his knees, march- 
ing in the processions of the Flambeaux, and assisting at the blessing 
of the sick. His particular delight was to pray in the Grotto where the 
Immaculate Conception had appeared. There he spoke to his “Mamma 
in heaven” and she gave him a secret which he guarded till shortly 
before his death. He was late for lunch the day before the family left 
Lourdes. He slipped quietly into his place at table and as he unfolded 
his napkin he whispered to his mother : 

“The Blessed Virgin has told me a secret!” 

“Tell me quickly, my dear, what was it?” she asked. 

“No, no,” came the reply, “secrets are for two, not for three.” 

Six months later, Guy was on his death bed, and in that solemn 
moment, he unfolded all to his mother, telling her that he could not get 
himself to tell her sooner, because of the anguish she would suffer from 
it. The days of Lourdes came to an end, and grew dim in the distance 
to the little white-clad lad standing on the train platform and watching 
wistfully as the towers were lost in the haze. “She would come to take 
him soon!” 

INTIMACY WITH DEATH 

The lad grew more pious after this experience. He knew he was 
not far from the goal. His thoughtfulness and constant premonition 
of death were remarkable, sometimes almost disconcerting. 
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When his grandfather died Guy was much affected, but he com- 
forted himself by saying: “I will rejoin him soon... . I shall lie beside 
him in the family vault.” 

One day Guy was sliding down the bannister, when he was halted 
by his mother on a landing. 

“Where have you been, dear,” she asked him. 


“T have been in your room,” he answered, “to put flowers in front 
of your Seigneur.” His mother had a picture of Msgr. de Gibergues, 
an intimate friend of the family, who had died in 1919. Guy and Mark 
loved to keep this picture decorated because they knew mother had a 


great love for the dead bishop. And then without any warning, Guy, 
now serious and thoughtful, said: 


“T shall see him before you.” 
“What is that you say?” she asked quickly. 
“Mamma, you have understood what I said,” he answered, his large 


eyes full upon her. “I have said that I will see Msgr. de Gibergues 
before you.” 


“And I?” she went on. 

“You. ... Ah! I do not know when. . .. That is hidden from me.” 
And the lad clambered on to the bannister once more and in a moment 
was deep in play with Mark. 

Guy and a friend, Christian, were walking home from school one 
day. 

“In a short time, I shall no more be of this world,” he said suddenly, 
“T shall die!” 

“You are becoming foolish, old fellow,” replied Christian, becoming 
sad and downcast. Guy noticed the effect upon his playmate and 
changed the subject. About two months later, the event proved Guy 
to be right. 

DRAWING NEARER 

Guy and Jesus seemed to have come to understand each other 
quite well. Since October, 1924, the lad had gone to Holy Communion 
every second day. One evening, he had been so disobedient that his 
mother to punish him, said: 

“You shall not go to Holy Communion tomorrow!” 

The next morning when he embraced his mother before setting out 
for school, he said quite simply: 

“You know, mamma, it was all right with me that you deprived 
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me of Holy Communion ; Little Jesus and I love one another ; we always 
have some way to arrange things!” The lad knew the value of spirit- 
ual communion. 

About this time, too, he obtained deep insight into the meaning and 
value of the Hail Mary. He confided to his mother that since his 
experiences in Lourdes, he said the Hail Mary often each evening 
before falling asleep, not knowing whether his “Mamma in heaven” 
would not come that night to take him to her. About the same time 
he told his mother: “I have been given to understand many beautiful 
things while reciting the Hail Mary slowly. When at the Franklin 
(school), I did not listen to what the professor said, but I thought with- 
in myself of the things of life, more beautiful and interesting than the 
explanations of history and grammar.” 

“How often do you say the Hail Mary each day?” he one day asked 
a person, “How many rosaries?” 

“TI really do not know,” was the reply, “perhaps one . . . and you, 
Guy?” 

“You are right, Mademoiselle, not to know,” he answered. “As for 
myself I never count them.” 


Shortly before his last sickness he spoke to his father: 

“How beautiful it is of the Little Jesus to wish to be as we are here 
on earth, and to hide himself nine months in his mamma... . How 
beautiful of Him. . . . When saying the Hail Mary I have understood 
that . . . how much the Little Jesus must have loved us to have willed 
to do that!” 

AND NOW THE CROSS REMAINS 


Sunday, November 30 was a gala day at the Fontgallands—for Guy 
was eleven years old. A week after that came the first call from be- 
yond. It was the night of December 7-8, when Guy took sick with 
diphtheria. Prayer and medical skill were lavishly bestowed; he was 
dedicated once more to Our Lady; for six weeks day and night Mrs. 
Fontgalland watched at his bedside. He did not seem to get better. 
Anguish of soul and weariness of body were crowded into those days, 
but they were also days of wonderful revelation to the mother, Realiz- 
ing that death could not be far away, the boy unburdened his inner 
thoughts to his mother and told her all. 

“Mamma, dear mamma, be brave now for I am going to tell you 
a secret, which is going to make you cry: I am going to die. .. . The 
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Blessed Virgin will come to take me. . .. When I made my First Com- 
munion at seven, Little Jesus told me that He would take me; that I 
would die young. He did not ask me what I think, He said it this way: 
‘My little Guy, I will take you, you will die young!’ ” 

The mother listened in astonishment as the lad spoke. He looked 
so calm and sweetly serious, that she could not for a moment doubt 
that he knew whereof he spoke. A few moments passed, and once 
more the little voice, forestalling the question that she was about to ask, 
could be heard, quiet, contented : 

“Why have I not told you this sooner? Because it would have 
made you suffer more; you would have tormented yourself... . But 
today I for the first time am really sick, and I wanted to warn you... .” 

He spoke of the pain separation would cause, and explained why 
he did not tell her at Lourdes of the secret Our Lady had confided to 
him. 

“The secret of the Blessed Virgin was this: ‘My dear little Guy, I 
will come very soon to fetch you; you are going to die young; I will 
come to seek you and lead you to heaven!’ ” 

He went on to explain how hard it was for him to apply himself 
at school since he realized such things would be of no profit to him 
He also made it clear that he would not be cured since God wished him 
for Himself. Early death meant a great sacrifice to him, and he con- 
fided to his mother how he had dreamed of the priesthood, and how 
God had thought differently. 

“You ask me how I imagine heaven to be? I do not imagine it at 
all; for me heaven is Jesus!” 

He calmed his mother’s anxiety by telling her that he would surely 
die in her arms since the Blessed Mother had told him so, and that he 
would go from her arms into those of the Mother of God. 

“O I see what you are thinking of ; but no; I will not die this night; 
I will die during the day and the day will be Saturday, and I will pass 
from your arms into those of the Blessed Virgin who will come to take 
me.” And to show her how much he loved her he said: 

“Tell me, don’t you feel how much I love you? ... You are the first 
in my heart after Jesus and His Mamma.” 

Thus he spent the six weeks of his sickness, sure of Our Lady’s 
promise, calm while all others seemed to be filled with anxiety. When 
his pain mounted highest, he sought his strength in the recollection that 
God was within him by His grace. 
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“When my heart goes bad, and beats rapidly, so that it seems to be 
about to brez’, I say to Little Jesus: ‘Calm it, you who are in it.’” 

While others feared for him, and seemed to dread the approach of 
death, the lad was serene in his belief and conviction: 

“T do not fear anything, not even death, because it is the gate that 
leads to heaven!” 

But Our Lady was not yet to come. The anti-diphtheria serum at 
last overcame the disease, and the house was gladdened once more by 
the appearance of Guy. This was the 29th of December. But that 
very evening, another crisis set in, and Guy could all but see the out- 
stretched arms of Our Lady. 


HOME WITH MOTHER 


Vomiting spells seized the lad and he called to his mother: 

“Mamma, I am dying, telephone quickly to my confessor, Father de 
Broglie.” 

“T’ll telephone the doctor,” said Mr. Fontgalland hurrying into his 
coat. | 

“No papa, quickly answered Guy, “to my confessor first and then to 
the doctor.” 

Father de Broglie arrived and heard the lad’s confession, but did not 
administer Viaticum because of the difficulty of swallowing. 

Thus Guy lingered on, suffering very acutely, “more than ever be- 
fore.” But during all, he was serene and gentle, to the astonishment of 
all who came into contact with him. 

The old year was just going out; it was midnight of December 31; 
Mrs. Fontgalland was watching beside the bed. 

“Mamma, is the clock striking ?” the boy asked. 

“Yes, darling, it is midnight .. . the dawn of the new year 1925.... 
Happy and Blessed New Year.” 

“Poor mamma! I cannot say to you: Happy New Year, because 
in this year I will die; this year of the Jubilee! Indeed, a beautiful year 
in which to enter heaven!” 

Frequent injections had to be resorted to, and his mother sought to 
nerve the lad with pious reflections: 

“Offer it to Jesus, dear, He was crowned with thorns for you.” 

“Ah yes,” he answered, “that’s true; and He had the thorns in His 
head while I am given needle pricks in my legs.” 

They spoke to him of a long trip to recuperate, when this crisis 
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would pass. But he was not to be deceived: “I will indeed make a 
very long journey!” 

January 10th marked another relapse. Strength was ebbing fast 
and the end seemed imminent. His spiritual life grew stronger and 
stronger as he approached the end. Flashes of the beauty of the beyond 
came at times. One evening, he fell asleep on his mother’s shoulder, 
but suddenly came to himself again, and said: 

“What a beautiful idea it was that Jesus should have taken His 
Mamma to heaven with her body! . . . I will be able, up there, to place 
my head like this against her heart and to tell her that I love her.” 

The night of January 23rd was extremely painful, and when Mrs. 
Fontgalland left the bedside to throw open the shutters, Guy asked: 

“Mamma, what day is it?” 

“Saturday, my dear, the 24th of January.” 

“Ah, Saturday; today I shall die. Today, her day, the Blessed 
Virgin will come to take me in her arms. .. . When I will no more be 
able to speak to tell Jesus I love Him, place Him upon my lips that I 
may kiss Him still.” 

He took his farewell from Mark, asked his father to call his con- 
fessor for Extreme Unction, and calmly awaited the end. He was 
conscious to the last, calm and happy. His mother held him in her 
arms, pressed the crucifix to his dying lips, and as full noon had scarcely 
passed, he opened his eyes wide and looked out beyond the bed. A 
joyous smile lit up his wan features, he lifted himself from his mother’s 
arms exclaiming: “Jesus... I love thee... Mamma!” and the Mother 
of God had come for Guy. 


“THEY WILL WRITE MUCH ABOUT ME!” 


Condolences poured in from all sides, and crowds of friends came 
to view the remains. On Tuesday morning the body was taken to the 
church of Notre Dame de Grace de Passy, where Father de Broglie 
officiated. It was then transported to the little town of Die, the ances- 
tral home of the Fontgallands, where on Friday another service took 
place in the cathedral. From there the body was taken to the cemetery 
and placed in the family vault of the Fontgallands, where it awaits the 
angel of the resurrection, or—may God grant it—the call of Mother 
Church. 

He had foretold that his fame would spread after his death and his 
words have come into marvellous fulfillment. Many notices have been 
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published and his name is known throughout Christendom. Hundreds 
of letters have been sent to the home of his mother, some of which have 
been published in book form under the little “La Survie de Guy de 
Fontgalland” (1931), containing 390 pages. The Germans have put 
out several books, thus bringing Guy into the German homes. Recently 
Father McReavy of Louvain has issued a biography, so that Guy may be 
welcomed in our American homes. American lads will find Guy very 
attractive, because he was every bit a boy. For them he will become 
an ideal, just as Anne de Guigne should become an ideal for our girls. 
In such a life, our boys will find inspiration, just as their parents may 
find instruction, and thus the heritage of little Guy will not have been 
given us in vain. 
ma 


JOYOUSNESS 


The dour face of melancholy has been too long associated with sanc- 
tity and the service of God. It is only necessary to dip into the lives 
of the saints to learn that they knew joyousness more deep and true 
than ever worlding can experience. In Bishop Kettler’s book “More 
Joy” there is presented a gallery of joyful people, and they are all saints 
to whom gloom was unknown. 


St. Philip Neri, for example, used to pray: “It is enough, Lord; it 
is enough; I beg Thee check the torrent of Thy consolations. Depart 
from me, O Lord, depart from me. I am a mortal man, unable to sup- 
port such an overflow of heavenly bliss. I die, O my God, if Thou 
dost not hasten to my help.” 


St. Francis: Xavier likewise prayed: “It is enough, O Lord; it is 
enough. Lord, do not give me so much consolation in this life.” 


To a soul that let itself be possessed with sadness, the gentle 
St. Francis de Sales wrote: “Stand fast in peace and nourish your soul 
with the sweetness of heavenly love, for without it the heart has no 
life and life no blessedness. Yield not at all to sadness, for it is an 
enemy of piety. Why should anything trouble the servant of Him Who 
will be our everlasting joy? Nothing should be capable of annoying or 
angering you, except sin. And even sorrow for sin must finally give 
way to holy consolation and sweet joy.” A favorite aphorism of St. 
Francis de Sales was this: “A saint who is sorrowful is a sorry saint.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Pores 
THE LION AND THE FOX 


An old Syriac fable is told as follows: 

Once upon a time there was a lion that, having become very old, 
could no longer roam the fields in search of his prey. In order, how- 
ever, to obtain food, he bethought him of a scheme. Pretending to be 
sick, he lay down in the middle of his cave so that he could be seen by 
those passing by. 

The animals that came that way, seeing the lion lying ill and help- 
less, approached to visit with him; but as soon as they came within 
reach, he surprised them and killed them. Thus he feasted for some 
time. 

The fox, however, was wise. When he saw the lion lying helpless, 
he warily stood beyond the door of the cave and spoke to the lion in the 
following manner: “How are you, old fellow?” 

The lion answered: “Why will you not approach me? Why won’t 
you come in and see me?” 

To which the fox replied: “I would enter, only I am afraid. For 
as I look, I see the footprints of many who have entered your cave, 
but there is no mark of any that have come out again.” 

The fable has a moral. Many footprints mark the path that leads 
into occasions of sin; but few are the marks of those who have come 
away without sin. 





me 
A CHILD’S SOLUTION 

A brief story carried in the column entitled “Topics” of the Louis- 
ville Record evidences more wisdom in the simple question of a child 
than hours of golden oratory could portray. The story reads as fol- 
lows: : 

“Conspicuously throughout Louisville appear Community Chest 
posters, which represent a broken old man of haggard mien, seated be- 
fore a table upon which his bony hands are outstretched clasped in 
pathetic appeal. Beneath are the words: ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.’ 

“We stood with a little child at our side looking at the poster, think- 
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ing of all the disappointments and privations and sufferings it was in- 
tended to depict, letting our thoughts run into divers channels as to why 
in this land of plenty such need be. And suddenly, the child inter- 
rupted, asking: 

“ “Daddy, why don’t he kneel down?’ ” 

There is a solution to the problem of the depression. 


me 
SANCTITY AND HUMOR 


The last days of Blessed Thomas More, spent in a cell where he 
waited death by the decree of Henry VIII, were devoted to thoughts 
of God. On the wall of his cell he scratched these words: 

“Who would displease God in order to save his life! If you save 
your life today in this fashion, how thoroughly you would hate it to- 
morrow, and how sorely you would rue that you had not died the day 
before! If you have been joyful with Christ at the wedding feast at 
Cana, then do not shrink from standing before Pilate’s tribunal with 
Him! The moment is nigh when you will be happy with Him in His 
eternal splendor.” Thus he communed when alone. 

His last contacts with others were marked by a humor that they 
could little understand. When he was led to the place of execution, 
he stopped at the foot of the scaffold that had been erected and dis- 
played mock alarm at its poor construction and tested the insecure 
steps leading up to it. He begged the officer very gravely to help 
him up the stairs. 

“As for my coming down,” he added, “let me shift for myself.” 


On mounting the scaffold, he repeated the psalm “Miserere” and 
asked the people to pray for him, telling them simply that he died in and 
for the holy Catholic Church. To his executioner he said with great 
feeling: 

“Today you will do me the greatest service that any person can now 
perform for me.” 

Then having laid his head on the block, he called the attention of 
the axman to the shortness of his neck, bidding him to be careful of his 
professional credit. He arranged his beard out of the way of the axe, 
remarking that it had not been guilty of treason. 

Thus, with a light-hearted gaiety, and an unshaken fidelity to God, 
died Blessed Thomas More. 
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THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


The annual calendar of seasons and feasts followed by the Church 
presents the life of Christ almost as it was actually lived. 

On Christmas, the faithful are led to behold Him in the stable of 
His birth; to feel with Him the abandonment, the cold, the poverty of 
His first days on earth. 

As the days go by, they are witnesses of the striking events of His 
youth; the visit of the three strange Kings; the jealousy of Herod, 
resulting in the murder of the infants and the flight into Egypt; the 
quiet days spent at Nazareth with Mary and Joseph, where “he was 
subject to them ;” and the loss in the temple that was so great a sorrow 
to His parents. 

So the life of the Saviour goes on with and in the very life of the 
Church, until there inevitably comes the time of His passion and death. 
The last few days of Lent place the suffering Christ before the eyes 
and the minds of His people, and they are made His companions on the 
bitter journey that is called the “Way of the Cross.” 

Present at the Agony in the Garden, they kneel beside Him as He 
accepts their sins and the sins of the world; as the blood pours like 
sweat from His body in His anguish; as Judas enters the Garden and 
by the token of friendship, a brotherly kiss, hands Him over as an 
enemy to those who will kill Him. 

Gathering with the mob before the palace of Pontius Pilate, they 
too “behold the Man;” the Man, scourged till His flesh is in tatters; 
crowned with thorns that make His countenance ghastly and bloody; 
bound as a common criminal or slave. They hear the cry that goes up: 
“Let Him be crucified!” They see Pilate nod his head in assent, “lest 
perchance he lose the friendship of Caesar.” 

Standing on Calvary on Good Friday, they see Him stripped of His 
garments; they hear the nails pound through His hands and feet; they 
shudder as the cross is dropped into place; they are wracked in sympa- 
thetic pain as the three hour vigil near His hanging drags on. They 
behold Him die, and the world suddenly seems a yawning emptiness— 
for Love Incarnate has passed away... . 
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St. Alphonsus says that Christian loyalty and love are impossible 
unless they spring from meditation on the Passion of the Saviour. 
Only from this does realization of God’s love, an understanding of the 
meaning of sin, and strength for the battles of life inevitably flow. 

The last week of Lent is an important time. It is the time to behold 
Christ suffer and die. It is the time to become a perfect Christian. 


ab 
PASCHAL INSPIRATION 

The liturgy of the Church offers to every Catholic a series of in- 
spirational feasts that serve to lift man up from the immersion of the 
commonplace. But of no feast is this so true as it is of the greatest 
feast of all the year, Easter. It is at once an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge. 

An inspiration to look to things that do not carry the sodden earth 
with them; an inspiration to see the real value of life as the condition 
of other things. To millions, the value of life is not beyond the horizon 
that bounds their dingy lives. They see and talk and think in values 
that are measured by pleasure, or created beauty, or personal advance- 
ment. It hardly occurs to them, except in some hazy way, that there 
are other ideals and other fields of endeavor. The hope that flames up 
in the Catholic breast is so much sentiment and poetic fiction; the 
intense spirituality of the Catholic faith, just so much ill-bred enthu- 
siasm. To many of these, Easter is but a day for styles, and a sort of 
cult of the Easter lily. How different with the Catholic. For him the 
day enshrines the greatest triumph of Christ, for this day marks the 
undoubted triumph of His divinity. Easter means the resurrection of 
Christ and at the same time the solemn pledge of our own future rising. 
To the Catholic, the day is one bright with inspiration—a day that God 
has made—the joy of which cannot be contained within a single octave 
but goes on till Pentecost, and even after that filling breviary and missal 
with allelujas till once more sombre Lent appears. 

It is also a challenge. To the material minded generation that walks 
our streets today, it raises up the glorified body of the Savior. To the 
almost insoluble problems of pain and sorrow, it gives the one adequate 
solution. It does not explain away pain or run away from the cross. 
It teaches the duty of embracing these not in blind and numb fatalism, 
but in Christian resignation, bowing not to blind pagan chance but to 
the loving Will of God. Easter cannot be explained except on a basis 
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of Good Friday, and thus the cross which will ever be a stumbling block 
to the Jews and a scandal to the Gentiles, becomes a thing of glory for 
the Christian, an object of intimate desire. The challenge of Christian- 
ity is best summarized in this feast, which has always been the particular 
object of rationalistic attack. 

Conscious of this true signification of Easter, the Catholic has every 


reason to greet each fellow with the hallowed and beautiful phrase: 
Happy Easter ! 


me 
HOPE 


An almost incredible cheerfulness has seized the American public 
since the inauguration of a new presidential administration. The least 
observant of bystanders could not fail to notice it. It ran through all 
classes of the people like a tremor and is still being remarked upon in 
editorials, pictured in cartoons, and expressed in a thousand ways by 
the chance acquaintances one meets on the street. 


In some ways this sudden development is difficult to explain. The 
worst crisis yet known in the depression swept the banks of the country 
about the time of the inauguration. Though spring was at hand, busi- 
ness showed few signs of picking up; and the necessary moratorium 
on banking placed a check on what business there was. Democracy 
suffered a staggering blow when dictatorial powers were requested and 
granted to the President. 

Yet the nation grew suddenly cheerful. The only reasonable ex- 
planation is that action was at last being taken by someone in power. 
Something was being done, attempted, planned, executed. The public 
was in a receptive, eagerly passive mood. Even the impossible tech- 
nocracy had demonstrated this by the hold it took for a little while. 
But the swift and drastic action of the new President seemed to be 
exactly what the people were waiting for. It shook them out of the 
doldrums and gave them hope. 


Thus far the new “action” seems all to the good, and the new con- 
fidence worthily bestowed. For this reason it is good to read that the 
national leaders of the Holy Name Society have asked all members of 
the organization to receive Holy Communion and to pray for the further 
success of the President and his cabinet. It is likewise good, we be- 
lieve, to ask and encourage all our readers to do the same. 
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AGAINST GOSSIP 


In one of the oldest churches of Brussels, the capitol of Belgium, a 
campaign was carried. on recently against gossiping. 

“A personal reputation is the most valuable possession of man,” 
pronounced the campaigners. “Anyone taking away another’s reputa- 
tion is guilty of the most heinous of sins. The motives of gossip are 
generally the lowest: envy, jealousy, and greed.” 

Catholic Women’s clubs were called upon especially to pray to be 
delivered from these sins. All Christians might well be urged to unite 
in the movement. 

me 


A CURIOUS HYMN 


The monks of the Middle Ages sometimes composed hymns in the 
form of across. A translation of a part of one of these curious pro- 
ductions, as printed in the Ecclesiastical Bulletin of Roseau, is as fol- 
lows: 

Blest they who seek, 

While in their youth, 

With spirit meek, 

The way of truth. 
To them the Sacred Scriptures now display 
Christ as the only true and living way. 
His precious blood on Calvary was given 
To make them heirs of endless bliss in heaven. 

For them He wore 

The thorny Crown; 

Nailed to the Cross, 

Endured its pain, 

That His life’s loss 

Might be their gain. 

Then haste to choose 

That better part — 

Nor dare _ refuse 

The Lord your heart. 

Now look to Jesus Who on Calvary died 
And trust in Him alone, Who there was cricified. 
ae 

What you dislike in another, take care to correct in yourself. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


PENANCE 

There is no help for it: we poor 
children of Adam are involved in 
a constant warfare 
until the day of our 
death. The Holy Bible 
says: “The flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh.” But if it 
is the nature of brute animals to 
seek to satisfy their senses, and of 
the angels to do the will of God: 
then a certain learned author is 
right when he says that if we seek 
to do the will of God, we become 
angels, but if we seek to satisfy 
our senses, we become brutes. 
Either the soul must conquer the 
body, or the body must conquer 
the soul. We must therefore treat 
our bodies as a rider treats an 
unbroken horse,—holding it in 
with a tight rein, so as not to be 
thrown off; or as a doctor treats 
a sick man,—ordering him the 
things he dislikes, the medicines, 
and denying him the hurtful foods 
and drinks that he demands. Sure- 
ly a doctor who would fail to make 
a patient take medicine because he 
did not like it, and would allow 
him injurious things because he 
wanted them, would be in reality 
cruel to his patient ; and this is the 
great cruelty which sensual people 
do their souls when, in order to 
spare their bodies a little suffering 
in this life, they expose their 
souls, and their bodies as well, to 
the far greater torments of eter- 
nity. “Such charity,” says St. 
Bernard, “destroys charity; such 
mercy is full of cruelty; for by it 
the body is served in such a way 
that the soul is destroyed.” And 


From “The 
Spouse cf 
Christ” 


he adds, speaking to the carnal 
men who deride the servants of 
God for mortifying their flesh: 
“We grant that we are cruel in not 
sparing our bodies; but you are 
still more cruel when you spare 
them”. Wisely therefore that 
good hermit, spoken of by Fr. 
Rodriguez, replied to those who 
asked him why he tormented his 
body so much: “I torment him 
that torments me.” Similarly the 
Abbot Moses replied to one who 
was reproaching him for his great 
penances: “When my passions 
rest, so will I.” 


MEDITATIONS ON THE TRUTHS 
OF FAITH 


Without mental prayer, or 


Life” remain long in the 

grace of God. The 
Holy Ghost says: “Remember 
thy last end, and thou shalt never 
sin.” Anyone who meditates fre- 
quently on the last things, on 
death, judgment, eternal hell and 
heaven, will not fall into sin. 
These truths, however, are not 
visible to the eyes, but only to the 
mind; if they are not thought 
about, they disappear from the 
mind; the pleasures of sense, be- 
ing constantly around us, easily 
take hold of those who do not 
keep the thought of the eternal 
truths before them; and thus it is 
that so many people give way to 
their vices and are damned. All 
Catholics know and believe that 
some day they will have to die and 
be judged ; but because they fail to 
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think about it, they live far from 
God. Without mental prayer there 
is no light,—we walk in the dark; 
and walking in the dark, we do 
not see the dangers, we do not take 
means of avoiding them, we do not 
pray to God to help us—and so we 
are lost. Without mental prayer 
there is no light nor strength in 
the ways of God, because without 
mental prayer there is no prayer 
of petition to God for the help of 
His grace; and if we do not pray 
for the help of God, we shall sure- 
ly be lost. 


THE SORROWFUL PASSION 


When the Word of God offered 
Himself to redeem mankind, two 
ways of doing so 
were open to Him: 
one the way of joy 
and glory, and the 
other the way of suffering and 
contempt. But since He wished, 
by His coming into the world, 
not only to save man from 
eternal death, but also to win 
for Himself the love of every 
human Heart. He refused the 
way of joy and glory and chose 
that of suffering and contempt, as 
St. Paul says: “Having joy set 
before Him, He endured the 
cross.” In order therefore to sat- 
isfy the divine justice for us and 
at the same time to inflame us with 
His holy love, He acted as though 
He were the servant of us all;— 
He burdened Himself with all our 
sins and died upon a cross to win 
us grace and eternal life. 


INTIMACY WITH GOD 


Form the habit of speaking to 
God intimately, familiarly, with 
confidence and love, 
From “Manner as you would speak 
of Conversing to ‘the dearest and 
Familiarly 
With God” most devoted 
friend you have. 


From “Reflec- 
tions on the 
Passion” 


And if it is a great mistake to 
treat God with diffidence and to 
think you must always appear be- 
fore Him like a fearful and shame- 
faced slave trembling before his 
master, it is a still greater error to 
think that conversing with God 
means only weariness and bitter- 
ness. No, it is not true. Holy 
Scripture says: “His conversation 
hath no bitterness, nor his com- 
pany any tediousness.” Ask souls 
that really love Him and they will 
tell you, that in the troubles of life 
they can find no greater and more 
genuine relief than in conversing 
lovingly with God. 

Nor is it necessary for this that 
you keep your mind so continually 
applied to the thought of God that 
you forget your other duties and 
your other recreations. All that is 
required is that without leaving 
your occupations you act towards 
God as you do upon occasion to- 
wards friends whom you love and 
who love you in return. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


“T am the good shepherd; the 
good shepherd giveth his life for 
his sheep.” My 
Jesus, what are You 
saying? What shep- 
herd was ever willing to give his 
life for his sheep? Only you, the 
God of infinite love, have been able 
to say: “I lay down My life for 
My sheep.” Only You have been 
able to show the world such an ex- 
cess of love—that You, though our 
God and highest Lord, should yet 
be willing to die for us. Of this 
excess Moses and Elias spoke on 
Mount Thabor, and hence St. John 
urges us to love a God Who first 
loved us: “Let us therefore love 
God, because God hath first loved 
us.” 


From “Darts 
of Fire” 
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®, Catholic Events % 


Persons: 

Pope Pius XI has called upon the entire Catholic world to observe a Holy Hour 
on Thursday, April 6th, the 1900th anniversary of Christ’s Agony in the Garden. 
The Holy Father himself will spend an hour in meditation in St. Peter’s in Rome, 
after which he will bless the populace. He desires this universal Holy Hour to be 
especially efficacious for Mexico, Spain, and Russia, where the Redeemer is most 
outraged. 

Dr. Thomas E. Purcell, K.S.G., president of the National Council of Catholic 
Men, announces that a “Guild of the Catholic Hour” is about to be formed. The 
organization will be composed of men and women, Catholic and non-Catholic, who 
will pay $1.00 a year towards the support of the Catholic Radio Hour. Reports from 
over the country indicate the increasing popularity of the Catholic Hour, and con- 
tributions of various amounts are being voluntarily given now. Father Fulton 
Sheen’s present series has created widespread interest, and about 1,000 letters a week 
are received relative to his talks. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society expended more than $6,144,896 in relief activities 
during the year ending September, 1932. The report was made out by Mr. George J. 
Gillespie of New York City, president of the Superior Council of the United States, 
and sent to M. Henri de Verges of Paris, France, who is president of the Council 
General of the Society. This amount marked a substantial increase over the record 
of the preceding year, which was $3,331,290. There are about 2,350 conferences of 
the Society in this country with approximately 30,000 active members, 7,277 honorary 





members, and 9,382 subscribers. Of particular interest are the spiritual works accom- . 


plished, which supplement the aid given to 143,787 families with 692,862 members: 
2,660 marriages were revalidated; 5,202 baptisms were arranged for; 11,829 Catholic 
children were placed in Catholic schools; 7,146 persons were brought back to religious 
duties; and 3,200,933 pieces of literature were distributed to the poor, sick in hos- 
pitais, and prison inmates. 

Alfred E. Smith of New York brought much criticism upon himself, from Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike, by his championship of the cause of recognition of 
Russia before a committee of the United States Senate. The reasons he gave for his 
stand were that it might help business, and that business firms are dealing with 
Russia clandestinely anyway, and might as well be given a free hand. He said 
nothing about the facts that Russia is militantly anti-Catholic, anti-religious, anti- 
God; and that through the officially set up Third International she plans the destruc- 
tion of the American form of Government as well as all other forms but her own. 
Catholic papers in general took issue with the ex-Governor; e.g. the Brooklyn Tablet ; 
the Michigan Catholic; America, etc. America captioned an editorial on the subject: 
“A Dent in the Brown Derby.” 

Bishop Timothy Corbett of Crooksdon, Minnesota, in a recent Pastoral letter, 
urged that Catholics in his diocese living in country places where no priest can be 
present on Sundays and feast days to celebrate Holy Mass, and where distance pre- 
vents attendance at Mass, themselves gather for public devotions. A layman is to 
read the Epistle and Gospel; the Rosary and Litany should be recited; hymns sung 
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by the congregation. A class of instruction should be held for the children, and an 
explanation of some part of the Sacrifice of the Mass by one prepared in advance 
given to adults. 

Father Damien, who gave his life to the lepers of Molokai, is the subject of a 
biography written in French and entitled, “Le Pere Damien, Apotre des Lepreux,” 
by Vital Jourdan, SS.CC. This is the only complete life of the Martyr of Charity, 
and is fully documented. The author had the advantage of being a religious con- 
frere of Father Damien and of having access to his intimate letters to superiors and 
his personal notebook with its meditations, résolutions and examinations of con- 
science. The work has 520 pages and was recently crowned by the French Academy. 
It is to be translated into English, and information may be had by writing to Rev. 
Paul Vanhoutte, SS.CC., Fairhaven, Mass. 

Places: 

Switzerland is the home of a vigorous Catholic Press. Though there are only 
some 250,000 Catholic families in the country, they support 20 Catholic daily papers 
which circulate a total of 200,000 copies. One of these has two editions each day. 
Besides these, there are in Switzerland about 49 Catholic weeklies and periodicals. 
Catholic organization is likewise strong in Switzerland; the Catholic Volksverein 
numbers 500 branches with about 60,000 members; the Catholic Frauensbund 
(Women’s society) has 800 branches and about 100,000 members. Both groups are 
active. in all forms of Catholic Action. (Figures from the Catholic Yearbook of 
Switzerland.) 

Korea appears to be one of the most gratifying mission fields in the world. In 
the Maryknoll Peng Yang Prefecture Apostolic in northwestern Korea there was an 
increase of more than 1,200 Catholics made last year. This means that for the 
American priests in the Prefecture who have finished their language studies and are 
engaged in actual mission work, one hundred converts a year is the average for each. 
The Pen Yang Mission is directed by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Morris, of Fall River, 
Mass., assisted by 18 Maryknoll confreres and three native Korean priests, as well as 
12 Maryknoll and six Korean Sisters. The Prefecture has a total population of 
2,720,500. 

China, long known for minimizing the sacredness of human life, especially among 
children, shows the world a new way to get rid of leprosy. In the Rock, Jesuit maga- 
zine published at Hong Kong, we read the following report of the Rev. T. C. Wu, 
general secretary of the Chinese Mission to Lepers: “Deciding that the best way to 
rid his city of leprosy was to march all the lepers to the public execution grounds 
and have them shot down, the mayor of Meihsien, Kwangtung, determined to lure 
the lepers to the municipal buildings by trickery. A manifesto was issued calling all 
the lepers of Meihsien to the Mayor’s yamen at a given hour. The proclamation 
declared that those who came would receive relief from their afflictions, that they 
would be taken from the mayor’s office to the German hospital, and there receive, 
at the city’s expense, a treatment that would be certain to cure them. In some 
manner the secret of the mayor’s intentions leaked out, and most of the lepers in 
Meihsien either fled or found secure hiding places. But three women, one of them 
more than 60 years old, went to the mayor’s office in all good faith. All were seized, 
paraded through the streets like common criminals, with beating of trumpets, and 
shot to death in front of a great crowd. The mayor’s action, though it resulted in 
only three deaths, has served entirely to rid the city of lepers, for even those who 
were in hiding, when the execution took place, have since fled to villages in the sur- 
rounding countryside.” 
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Book Reviews 








Guy de Fontgalland (1913-1925). By 
Rev. Lawrence McReavy. Published by 
B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 206 pages. Price, $1.25. 

It is with a good deal of pleasure that 
I recommend Father McReavy’s book to 
the readers of the Licvortan. Here we 
have a biography that will open to our 
American youth an ideal of great merit 
and inspiration. The life of little Guy 
has been a subject of some sketches in a 
series in this magazine, so that the con- 
tents of the book will be familiar. The 
real merit of the book lies in this that 
the author has gone through all available 
sources for his material, and these sources 
are practically all first hand. Guy’s 
mother has left two documents on which 
all future biographers of the boy must 
draw, namely Une Ame d’Enfant (A 
Soul of a child) which has gone over the 
160,000 mark in the French; and Dern- 
ers Souvenirs sur Guy de Fontgalland 
(Last Recollections of Guy de Font- 
galland). These two documents are filled 
with incident of the most interesting 
kind. He has also used Devaud’s char- 
acter study of the boy, and the collec- 
tion called La Survie, together with the 
articles of the Informative Process. I 
mention this, to show the reader that the 
biography offered by Father McReavy 
is of the best quality. At times one may 
have desired a little less raciness in style, 
and perhaps also, the complete english- 
ing of phrases which he has elected to 
translate into a sort of French English. 
But these can hardly detract from the 
merit of the book. 

This biography now joins those which 
are at the command of English speaking 
parents. Such biographies have long 
been used by French mothers to foster 
the true Catholic spirit in their children. 
There are now available in English the 
biographies of Anne de Guigne (1911- 
22), Maria of Padua (1912-27), Marthe- 
Hermine Sasseville (1925-30), Jane 
Bernadette McClorey (1919-28), Louis 
Manoha (1904-14), and, most recent, this 
life of Guy de Fontgalland. We hope 
that these will find entrance into every 
Catholic home to serve as ideal and in- 
spiration for our Catholic youth of 
America who has all the qualities of hero- 


ism these had, and lack only the leader- 
ship of mother and father to vie with 
their little brothers and sisters across the 
water. 

The book contains a. photograph of 
Guy, and is attractively gotten up. The 
very reasonable price ought to assure a 
large circulation, which the subject cer- 
tainly deserves—P. J. E. 


Gemma of Lucca. By Benedict 
Williamson. Herder, St. Louis. 205 pages. 
$1.25 net. The subject of this life, Gemma 
Galgani of Lucca, Italy, is a young girl 
who died at the age of 25 in 1903. 
Though she passed her life in the world, 
she was favored by God with extraordin- 
ary graces, particularly the stigmata; it 
is reported she will be beatified during 
the course of the Holy Year. Her sanc- 
tity in a life of routine duties of every- 
day life; her nearness to our own day; 
her extraordinary graces, all presented in 
a continuous series of interesting anec- 
dotes in this book, make it a life which 
will prove profitable for the personal 
perfection of every reader, and especially 
useful for those interested in promoting 
Catholic Action. 


CANON LAW 


A Handbook for Sisters, by the Rev. 
Bernard Van Acken, S.J. Authorized 
Adaptation. B. Herder Book Co. 388 
pages. Price, $3.00 net. 

This book, written by one who evi- 
dently has had wide experience in the 
direction of women religious, happily 
combines ascetical theology and canon 
law. This is as it should be. Too often 
have the two been separated. Ascetical 
treatises on the religious life that omit 
the pertinent canons of the Code of 
Canon Law produce the impression that 
the theology underlying the canons is 
wrong or not scholarly, or that religious 
can be good ascetics and ignore the laws 
of the Church. On the other hand, 
canonical works on the law of religious 
serve a just purpose, but are not suitable 
“handbooks” for women religious. . 

Though the author has fulfilled his task 
of combining religious asceticism and 
canon law, still we cannot but get the 
impression that even he has not fully 
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succeeded. He is evidently a master of 
ascetical theology and an _ experienced 
director of souls consecrated to God, but 
not a canonist. His canonical treatment 
is at times meagre and not always clear 
or correct. 

We were particularly pleased with his 
sane and practical treatment of religious 
vocation. Much nonsense has_ been 
printed on this subject during the past 
two decades. Likewise his treatment of 
prayer, examination of conscience, the 
monthly recollection and holy Commun- 
ion is good and helpful. His exposition 
of the obligation of rule is more in con- 
formity with St. Thomas and St. Alphon- 
sus than is usually found in manuals to- 
day. His treatment of the three vows is 
full of practical suggestions. For these 
reasons we recommend the book to all 
religious, particularly of simple vows; and 
predict it will be especially useful to 
superioresses and novice-mistresses; dio- 
cesan priests who must act as chaplains, 
directors or confessors of souls; and re- 
treat-masters, who will find in it valuable 
material. 

Here are some defects we should like 
to see corrected in a second edition: It 
would have been more in corformity with 
the Code and modern English usage to 
translate “monialis”’ into “nun,” and 
“soror” into “sister” throughout. In No. 
63 it should be stated more fully what can 
be done regarding the blessing of a semi- 
public oratory; “Private Oratory” seems 
to be used incorrectly here. In No. 73 it 
should be stated that when the superior 
is deceived by a ruse, the reception is 
invalid. What is stated in the last para- 
graph of No. 87 about the interest of 
the dowry. is incorrect; though the right 
doctrine is given in No. 432. In No. 189 
it would be more correct to say that 
vows oblige under the virtue of religion 
than piety. When canon 574 states that 
first profession must be made in the novi- 
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tiate house, it implies that subsequent 
professions can be made in any other 
house. But in either case the canon is 
not concerned with the part of the house 
in which the profession should take place, 
as the author implies in No. 214. In No. 
221 the word “property” is used of both 
the capital and revenues, with a confusing 
result. The author has misunderstood the 
expression “common life” in canon 594. 
What he says in Nos. 352-355 may be 
true and helpful ascetically, but canon- 
ically it is beside the mark. In No. 
380,7 it is stated that permission of the 
Holy see is necessary “for the sale of 
property having a value of a thousand 
francs or more;” “for the alienation of 
land or goods the value of which ex- 
ceeds thirty thousand francs.” This is 
confusing. It should have been added 
that the first sentence refers only to 
ae things” in the sense of Canon 
1532. 

Since the book is written primarily for 
Sisters, it would have been better to 
translate such expressions as “per se,” “eo 
ipso,” “ipso facto,” and “vovens” into 
English. In the index of canons the num- 
bers should have been given consecutively 
throughout.—F. E. B. 


ESSAYS 


The Maid of Lisieux and Other Papers 
by the Rev. Albert Power, S.J., M.A. 
Published by Fr. Pustet Co. 142 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

The Maid of Lisieux is the first of the 
eight essays that comprise this book. 
Each essay abounds in subtitles and sub- 
divisions but lacks much in unity and 
sequence. One seems to be reading a diary 
in which the author wrote down a new 
thought every day, without too much 
consideration of what he had written the 
day before. The essay on the Mediatress 
of all graces is somewhat more coherently 
written than the others—D. F. M. 





A Book For Religious 


CIRCULAR LETTERS OF REDEMPTORIST GENERALS 


Selected letters of two Redemptorist Superior-Generals, sent to all the 
members of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer throughout the 
world, have been translated from the Latin and made available in book 
form. They offer valuable spiritual instruction on almost every topic per- 


taining to the religious life. 


The letters are preceded by a study of the 


spirit of St. Alphonsus and his Institute. Order from Redemptorist Fathers, 


Box A, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 
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Lucid 


He had purchased a parrot which was 
rather a young bird and was trying to 
teach it to talk. He walked close to the 
cage and said in a loud, clear voice: 

“Hello! Hello! Hello there! Hello!” 

He yelled until tired, the parrot pay- 
ing no attention to him. But when the 
man stopped for breath, the parrot 
opened one eye and said, “Line’s busy.” 


* 

The lights in the crowded bus had 
failed and the passengers were thrown 
into confusion. 

“Can I find you a strap?” the tall 
young man asked a young lady at his 
side. She smiled sweetly. 

“Thank you,” she replied, “but I have 
just found one.” 

“Good,” he replied. “Then perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind letting go of my tie?” 

* 


Constable: “Have an accident, sir?” 
Reveler (who has collided with lamp- 
post): “No, thanksh—just had one.” 
*% 


Wife: “My husband has no bad 
habits whatsoever. He never drinks, and 
he spends all his evenings at home. Why 
he doesn’t even belong to a club.” 

Friend: “Does he smoke?” 

Wife: “Only in moderation. He likes 
a cigar after he has had a good dinner, 
but I don’t suppose he smokes two 
cigars a month.” 
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Old Mose was pretty sick and after 
he had groaned and tossed and moaned 
for two days, Abe asked him if he 
shouldn’t go and get & doctor. Mose 
agreed that it would be a good thing, but 
he made one provision—it must be a 
horse doctor. 

“A horse doctah!” 
puzzled. “Why?” 

“Well, Ah’ve had all them other kinda 
coctahs,” explained Mose, “an’ they’s all 
right if you knows what’s wrong wid 
yo’sef. Dey asks you what is wrong and 
yuh tells ’em and dey gives you some- 
thin’ fer it. But Ah doan’t know what 
is wrong wif me dis time an’ I got to 
have a hoss doctah. Dose fellers kain’t 
ask dere customers what ails dem—dey 
jus’ natcherly gotta know!” 


exclaimed Abe, 


Intervals 
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The absent-minded professor called his 
biology class to order shortly after the 
lunch hour. “Our special work this 
afternoon,” he said, “will be cutting up 
and inspecting the inward workings of a 
frog. I have a frog in my pocket here 
to be used as a specimen.” 

He reached into his pocket and pulled 
out a paper sack, shook its contents out 
on the table, and out rolled a nice-looking 
sandwich. The professor looked at it, 
perplexed, scratched his head and mut- 
tered: “That’s funny. I distinctly re- 


member eating my lunch.” 
* 


He: Do ‘you want to marry a one- 
eyed man? 

She: No, why? 

He: Then let me carry your umbrella. 


Sailor: “I couldn’t say, lady.” 
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Young Isaac stood in line at the 
library to draw a book. When his turn 
came he asked respectfully: 

“Please give me Miss Alcott’s Jew 
book.” 

“Can you remember the title?” asked 
the librarian. 

“No, it’s her Jew book,” he insisted. 

“Well, I'll read some of the titles of 
her books to you and perhaps you can 
tell me the one you want when you have 
heard it.” Patiently she began: “Little 
Women,” Little Men,’ “Under the 
Lilacs,” “Rose in Bloom”’— 

“That’s it, that’s it,” 


cried Isaac, 
“Rosenbloom.” 
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When I took down the telephone re- 
ceiver, I discovered that the line was in 
use. 

“T just put on a pan of beans for din- 
ner,” I heard one woman complacently 
informing another. I hung up the re- 
ceiver and waited. Three times I tried, 
and then, exasperated, I broke into the 
conversation. : 

“Madam, I smell your beans burning,” 
I announced crisply. A horrified scream 
greeted the remark, and I was able to put 
in my call. 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


' k 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 
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For further information write to — 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp BLvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Two books of Redemptorist lore 
are being offered during 
the Jubilee Year of 
the Congregation of 
the Most Holy 
Redeemer. 
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PS 


The Redemptorist Centenaries 
By Joun F. Byrne, C.Ss.R. 


This large and handsomely printed volume, published by the Dolphin 
Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, presents an outline of the origin and 
development of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in 
Europe; and then gives a somewhat detailed account of the activities of 
the Redemptorists in the American field up to the time of the division 
of the territory into two provinces—and in the Baltimore province 
thereafter. 


All who are acquainted with Redemptorist parishes or institutions 
in the East; all who have come into contact with Redemptorists in their 
various labors; all who have a scholarly interest in early American 
Church History and development, will be eager to read or possess this 
book. 
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The second book of Redemptorist lore is in process of publication. 
It is written by the Rev. Lawrence Skinner, C.Ss.R., and deals with 
the parishes, institutions, work and personnel of the Redemptorists west 
of Detroit. The interesting story of the development of such large and 
important parishes as that of Holy Redeemer, Detroit; St. Michael’s 
and St. Alphonsus’, Chicago; St. Alphonsus’ and St. Mary’s in New 
Orleans; and St. Alphonsus’ Rock Church parish in St. Louis, will be 
unfolded to many interested readers. 





